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The hand that steers 
also controls the power 


The Rambler throttle is opened 
or closed by the fingers of the hand 
that rests on the steering wheel. 


. Every forward movement of the car, 
from top speed to a complete stop, can 
be regulated by this means alone. 


This simplicity of control secures positive 
safety for every Rambler owner. 


This feature is only one of the many points 
of Rambler superiority. The rest will be 
mailed you on request. 


Surrey, Type One, illustrated above (without top), $1350 complete with " 
tools, etc. Cape top, $125 extra. Other , $750, $850, $2000, sao. 


Thos. B. Jeffery 2 Co., Renosha, Wis., U. S. A. 


Branches: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
New York Agency, 134 W. 38th St. Representatives in other leading cities, 


The Vicissitudes 
Evangcline 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening. words— 


“T wonder so much if it is amusing to be an sana 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having’ 
nothing to live on.” 

This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same dell- 


cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuers, NEW YORK 


Miss Bellard’s 
Inspiration 


By W. D. HOWELLS 


“A triumph in summer comedy.”—J/. Y. World. 
_ “A decidedly entertaining book.”—M. Y. 7zmes. 


“Mr. Howells has never been more engaging.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. 


“What delicious fooling!—it is greatly to be 
doubted if more finished work has come from his 
hand.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


Love’s 


Cross-currents 


By ALGERNON 
CHARLES 
SWINBURNE 


There is not a page without its spark and 
flash as love’s currents play at cross-purposes 
in the affairs of the four interesting young peo- 
ple of this story—the only novel the great poet 
Swinburne has ever written. It is full of de- 
licious humor, glancing wit, and the keenest of 
epigrams—a delightful, exhilarating surprise to 
all who have read Swinburne’s poems. 


“The many admirers of Swinburne will rub 
their eyes after reading the first few pages. 
Here is a book full from cover to cover with 
humor, wit, bright epigrams—and, stranger still, 
with boyish spirits and fun.”—Mew York Sun. 


“Ss Cloth. Price $1.50 
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COMMENT 


THERE continues to be much speculation in England re- 
specting the successor of Prime-Minister BaLrour when that 
adroit statesman shall finally let go and permit the Liberals 
to return to power, as they almost surely will when given the 
opportunity. The venerable Earl Srencer for various reasons, 
and Lord Rosrsery because of his personal popularity with 
both the people and the King, are still supposed to be in the 
running. We have the highest authority, direct from head- 
quarters, however, that the Liberal leaders have already agreed 
that Sir Hexry Camppe_t-BaNNeRMAN shall have the coveted 
position. 


“Ts Mr. Ryan sincere?” asks the Providence Journal, a 
sane paper far removed from the busy mart of screech-owlism. 
“What does it all mean? Can it be that Mr. Ryan is not, 
after all, a financial Colossus seeking to dominate the affairs 
of Wall Street in the interests of his own pocketbook, but, 
rather, a good Samaritan, who assumes the task of rebuking 
the unfaithful servants and turning the Equitable millions 
over to the policy-holders, to whom they rightfully belong, for 
the paltry money reward of a few months’ interest on two 
million five hundred thousand dollars? Whatever Mr. Ryan’s 
motives may turn out to be, it is clearly a fact that he has 
resold to the trustees the controlling amount of stock purchased 
from Mr. Ilypre, and that there is now under consideration a 
plan of mutualization submitted by Mr. Westinciuouse, which, 
at first glance, appears to be one that the policy-holders should 
be willing to see adopted. For the present, therefore, the 
public must in fairness give Mr. Ryan the benefit of the doubt 
and prepare itself to believe that out of his financial probity, 
the executive ability of Chairman Paut Morron, and the high 
character and unsullied reputation of the holding trustees will 
flow an honest administration of the enormous business of 
the Equitable Society.” Why not? Would not the mere 
accomplishment of such a result, the prevention of a threaten- 
ing financial panic, the conserving of millions of the people’s 
money, the restoration of confidence in the ability and de- 
termination of big-minded Americans to master a delicate 
and dangerous situation in the right way, constitute a suffi- 
cient reward? Mr. Ryaw asks only that he be judged by his 
acts. And if, as the Providence Journal observes, thus far 
they have been wholly exemplary, the request does not seem 
unreasonable. It is a time for waiting, seeing, and hoping, 
not for the worst, but for the best. Meanwhile, we happen to 
be in a position from personal knowledge to assure fair- 
minded newspapers such as the Providence Journal that what- 
ever lies within the power of Tuomas F. Ryan to do in the 
interest of the Equitable policy-holders to place their great 
society upon a prosperous, sound, and enduring basis will be 


done. 


Is it envy, uncharitableness, or what not that induces 
spasms of attack upon men who get rich and give away 
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money? One apparently must do both to achieve a full 
measure of oblequy. Mr. CARNEGIE at one time came under 
the ban because they said his great giving was ostentatious. 
Mr. Morcan occasionally gets a dab despite the fact. that 
his many splendid-benefactions are made with the utmost 
secrecy. Mr. Vanperbitt and Mr. Sacer and a score of others 
similarly well-to-do, who give little or nothing, go scot-free. 
So, too, do men like Roperr C. Oapen and ALEXANDER C. 
HlumpureEys, who are not rich but generous. Neither the 
possession nor the giving arouses complaint. It is the com- 
bination. Just at present Mr. Joun D. Rockrretver is the 
target, and a fine one, too, because he is not only the richest, 
but he gives the most. Therefore everybody pitches into him. 
Formerly he did not mind, but now they say he cares; that 
he considers hiniself a victim of unfair treatment, of mis- 
representation, and of downright malice. That his belief te 
this effect is wholly honest nobody questions. That it has 
a good deal of basis, moreover, is indicated by all the evi- 
dence at hand. The articles cleverly constructed for popular 
consumption by Miss Ipa Tarspett are obviously partisan, 
and made to appear to be judicial, when clearly they are not, 
for the sole purpose of carrying conviction. The one certain 
fact deduced-from the lady’s “Six Years of Painstaking: Re- 
search” is that, in common with his thousands of stock- 
holding partners, Mr. Rockrre_urr has profited materially 
from railway rebates. So has everybody else who was en- 
gaged in the shipping business to any extent twenty or thirty 
years ago. Moreover, where did the rebates come from? 
It takes two to make a bargain. If Mr. Rockere.ver and his 
associates received rebates, did not Mr. VaANpbeERBILT, Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Roserts, Mr. Cassatt, and other eminent citizens 
give them? And whether more blessed or not, is it not clear 
that in this instance it was at least more culpable to give 
than to receive ? 


But we have neither time to delve into the details of Mr. 
RockeFeLier’s business career nor inclination to analyze 
Miss Tarpetv’s collected gossip further than to note the in- 
teresting fact that. so far as we have heard, nobody has 
démonstrated that Mr. Rockereturr ever stole, lied, or 
cheated. That he took all that was coming to him we can 
readily believe; results indicate it. But the testimony quoted 
by Miss Tarsett of the man who declared that, despite the 
fact that he had known Mr. Rockeretter forty years, he 
had not a doubt that in a deal to-day the latter would exact 
the last cent he could get legally, does not impress us as so 
very damning; indecd, it might inferentially be construed 
as praise. Of one fact we are positive: In a personal sense 
the recent treatment of Mr. RockrrreLter has been grossly 
indecent. A sensitive person—or one not so sensitive, for that 
matter—suffers enough from his own realization of a virtual 
disfigurement resulting from personal affliction. If Miss 
TARBELL were cross-eved, humpbacked, club-footed, or bow- 
legged, we feel certain that she would regard reference to 
the fact as unkind. So Mr. Rockere.ver’s loss of hair from 
his head and face should, and does, of course, in properly 
constituted beings, evoke sympathy rather than derision. 
Moreover, the taking of advantage of such an affliction to 
read unwarrantabie traits into a countenance thus deprived 
of its natural expressions is not only the finality of injustice 
and cruelty, but an outrage upon the decencies of civilization. 


Next under the lime-light, we suspect, will be Mr. Tuomas 
F. Ryan. To avert the treuble of inquiry on the part of any 
lady-journalist who may feel inspired to lacerate his feelings, 
we announce with gloating that he wears a wig, has two glass 
eyes, twenty-two false teeth, one wooden leg, and freckles on 
his back; is knock-kneed and spavined, will not stand without 
hitching and sometimes not with, wears a high hat with a 
sack-coat, and eats hay. For further information inquire of 
Mr. Joun SKELTON WILLIAMS. 


It seems to be settled that the “khaki” Parliament, chosen 
in 1900, will last for a twelvemonth longer, or, in other 
words, for six out of the seven years to which its term is 
limited by statute. Prime-Minister Batrour, when he rose 
on Monday, July 24, to announce the cabinet’s decision, 
found it easy to adduce a number of precedents for his re- 
fusal either to resign or to dissolve in consequence of his 
having been beaten on an item of the estimates by a few 
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votes on a division in which fewer than 400 took part, al- 
though the House, when full, contains 670 members. While, 
however, precedents in favor of his course could be mustered 
without difficulty, there are some on the other side; indeed, 
a British government has been known to resign when it still 
retained a nominal majority, but recognized that the ma- 
jority, having been cut down to a few votes, was too un- 
substantial and untrustworthy to work with. Naturally the 
Liberals, whose hunger for office has been unappeased since 
1895, were sorely disappointed, and the Irish Nationalists, 
whose leader, Mr. Joun E. RepMonp, had engineered the de- 
feat of the cabinet, were furious. The Nationalists know 
that Mr. Ba.trour, with his ostensible majority of from 90 
to 100 in the House of Commons, and with his almost ab- 
solute control of the House of Lords, can enact, if he likes, 
his redistribution-of-seats bill, which will take away from 
Ireland twenty-two seats, of which Wales will get one, Scot- 
land four, and England seventeen. From an international 
view-point, the probability that the present ministry will 
retain office for a year should prove reassuring to the friends 
of the Franco-English entente and the Anglo-Japanese al- 
liance. There is reason to believe that some influential 
British Liberals look without sympathy on the design of M. 
Detcasse to isolate Germany, and it is not likely to be for- 
gotten at Tokio that but for the refusal of the last Liberal 
Prime Minister, Lord Rosrrery, to promise Japan the sup- 
port of the British navy, the Mikado would have rejected 
in 1895 the ultimatum of Germany, France, and Russia, 
and have declined to retrocede to China the Liao-tung pen- 
insula. So long as Lord Lanspowne is Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, he may be relied upon to uphold the Franco-English 
entente, of which he was a coauthor, and to renew, perhaps 
in an extended form, the Anglo-Japanese alliance, which, 
unless renewed, would expire presently by limitation. The 
effect of the existing treaty is limited to keeping the lists 
for the combatants in the Far East, and would not have 
enabled Japan to retain preponderance jin Korea, had the 
Russian fleet proved, as it was expected to prove, superior 
to the Japanese. If the alliance should now be so extended 
as to bind each of the parties to assist the other, if the latter 
should be attacked even by a single power, it is obvious that 
Japan would be invulnerable in Manchuria and Great Britain 
invulnerable in India. 


If our President had been present at the conference of the 
Czar and the Kaiser, we guess something would have been 
done. 


“Tt may be doubted,” says the London Saturday Review, 
“whether the Americans would quite care to be spoken of 
as British colonists. To be-sure, America was once a British 
colony; and then certain of our ancestors took it away from 
others of our ancestors. So much the histories record; but 
none of them, to my knowledge, refers to the fact that those 
of our ancestors who took the side of the mother country 
have been amply avenged. For since the great Declaration 
of Independence those who ratted have been despoiled by a 
mighty host of Germans, French, Poles, Dutch, and Rus- 
sians; and what was once a solid English and English- 
speaking country has become a conglomeration of hybrids 
who speak a sniffle and a snuftle and a gargle which is cer- 
‘ainly not the English tongue. Such names as Roosevetr, 
Cart, Scumipt, Streinwec, ete., have no peculiarly English 
sound.” Quite true; and the bearers of such names have no 
peculiarly English characteristics, thank God! 


General Ouiver, the Acting Secretary of War, in announ- 
cing officially to the army the death, on July 23, of Danten 
Scott Lamont, a former head of the War Department, spoke 
of him as “a gentleman of broad and varied culture, of exalted 
personal character, of quick discernment in public affairs, and 
of very great administrative ability.” All true, and fitly 
spoken; but those citizens who think most, and with most re- 
gret, of Colonel Lamont’s too early death, think of him not 
“as a gentleman of varied culture, but simply as “ Dan.” 
His death takes us back to the time when Dan Lamont 
was Grover CLEVELAND’s secretary; to the days when the 
wags of the newspapers wrote short dialogues in which 
one of the parties was addressed as “Dan” and the 


other as “Sire.” Colonel Lamont was one of the best 
liked and most efficient public servants this generation has 
seen. He is an interesting and distinguished example of a 
man who made his reputation in politics and the public 
service, and got the benefit of.it in large business employment. 
It will be recalled that he did’very much the same thing as 
Mr. Roor has been so warmly praised for doing. After he had 
served through President CLev¥LANv’s first term as his private 
secretary, he came to New Yotk and found highly important 
and remunerative employment, which four years later he gave 
up to be Secretary of War in Mr. CLeveLaNnn’s cabinet. He 
was an exceedingly good Secretary of War; there wasn’t so 


good a one again till Mr. Root came into the War Department. 


It is settled that President Roosrvett will issue presently 
from his temporary executive office at Oyster Bay a proclama- 
tion convoking the Fifty-ninth Congress in an extra session 
beginning November 11. Mr. Roosrve.r is understood to have 
intended originally to call the special session last March, and 
then to. have deferred the date until October. Ultimately, 
when it was learned that the President had made arrangements 
for a visit to some of the Southern States in the autumn, the 
plan of bringing the Congress together in extra session was 
supposed to have been abandoned altogether. The date chosen, 
however, renders it possible for Mr. Roosrvett to complete 
his Southern tour before the assembling of the Federal legis- 
lature at Washington, and it will also enable the new House of 
Representatives to perfect its organization so that at least a 
part of the extra session and the first three weeks of the 
regular session can be devoted to the special business for 
which Congress is to be convoked. The President seems to 
have had in mind two, and possibly three, purposes. Especially 
urgent, in his opinion, is the necessity for new legislation 
coneerning the work to be done on the Panama Canal. It is 
expected that the urgency will be patent to the American 
people after the meeting of the international board of con- 
sulting engineers, which is to take place in the autumn. It 
is, of course, understood that such engineering or excavating 
work as hitherto has been performed on the Panama Canal 
strip has been conducted under the Spooner act, which calls 
for a lock canal. Whether a sea-level canal should be substi- 
tuted is obviously a question which ought to be answered be- 
fore contracts are let preliminary to the prosecution of exca- 
vation on a large scale. 


Another alleged reason for the extra session is the Presi- 
dent’s desire that Congress shall pass the Escu-TowNnsenp 
bill. or some equivalent antirebate measure, concerning the 
necessity of which the President seems even more firmly con- 
vinced than he was before the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce undertook its investigation of the subject 
during the recess. We probably may take for granted that the 
Republican majority in the new erates. WP pass any bill of the 
kind which the President is known té6 favor, but what the 
Senate will de cannot be so easily predicted. Certain Senators 
are likely to keep their ears close to the ground to catch the 
popular response to the speeches made by the President in the 
course of his autumn tour. Whether Mr. Roosevett in his 
special message will recommend a revision of the tariff in cer- 
tain schedules is as yet purely a matter of conjecture. 


A statement of considerable interest to the community at 
large, and of lively interest to certain persons in Chicago, was 
made, on July 22, by Attorney-General W. H. Moopy, in an 
address delivered at a dinner of the Lincoln Club of Boston. 
Pointing out that.there seemed to be some misunderstanding 
in certain quarters as to the attitude of the Administration 
toward the proceedings at Chicago, which have resulted in 
the procurement of indictments against several beef-packers, 
Mr. Moopy said that, with the President’s approval, and in 
the interest of public justice, he had concluded to review what 
had been done up to the present time, and to indicate what was 
hoped for. The facts, he thought, would attest the sincerity 
of the Administration’s purpose, and put an end to the notion 
that even a combination of capital so strong as is that repre- 
sented in the Chicago Beef Trust is powerful enough to stay 
Mr. Roosevett’s hand. Some legal delays there have been 
undoubtedly, but it does not appear that the Federal govern- 
ment should be held responsible for them. Mr. Moopy recalled 
that as long ago as May, 1902, his predecessor in office, Mr. 
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Knox, filed a bill in equity in the United States Circuit Court 
at Chicago, in which he alleged that the defendants—seven 
corporations, one copartnership, and twenty-three individuals 
had entered into a combination by which they conspired to 
suppress competition in the purchase of live stock and in the 
sale of fresh meats throughout the country, and for the obtain- 
ing of rebates from common carriers on account of their ship- 
ments of meat. A year afterward, namely, in May, 1903, an 
injunction was issued by the United States Cireuit Court in 
Chicago against all the defendants, forbidding the continuance 
of the conspiracies alleged in the bill. The defendants appeal- 
ed to the Supreme Court of the United States, and, of course, 
the appeal, however expedited, cculd not be immediately 
reached. In January, 1905, Mr. Moopy, with the assistance of 
Mr: Day, lately Assistant Attorney-General, argued the case, 
and in the course of the same month it was decided in favor 
of the government by a unanimous court. 


Meanwhile, complaints had been made to the President 
that, in the interval between the issuance of the injunc- 
tion and the sustaining thereof by the United States Supreme 
Court, the defendants had failed to observe it. District- 
Attorney Brtrnea was ordered forthwith to investigate the 
ground for these comp!aints, and on February 4, 1905, he re- 
ported that he had not yet found sufficient competent evidence 
to sustain an indictment or proceeding for contempt, but had 


elicited facts enough to warrant the summoning of a Grand. 


Jury for the purpose of instituting a searching inquiry into 
the conduct of the packers. The district attorney was author- 
ized by the President to take the necessary steps, and on 
March 20, 1905, a Federal Grand Jury assembled at Chicago, 
and began an investigation, while at the same time supple- 
mentary Miquiries were undertaken by grand juries in New 
York, Texas, and Nebraska. It is significant that during the 
investigation persons whose testimony wa#*believed to be of 
importance fled to Canada and to Europe, some of them under 
assumed names. Eventually, on July 1, the Chicago Grand 


_dury returned an indictment comprising ten counts against 


variods individuals and corporations, charging ‘divers viola- 
tions of the so-called antitrust act; and another indictment 
against the managers and employees of one of the packing- 
houses for a conspiracy to obtain rebates from interstate rail- 
roads in the transportation of their products. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moopy expressed in Boston not only hope, but belief, that 
these indictments would be brought to trial during the cur- 
rent year. In view of the facts here set forth, there seems to 
be no ground for the assertions made in some quarters that 
the Federal government has been half-hearted in its prosecu- 
tion of the beef trust. 


The loss of life caused by the boiler explosion on board the 
gunboat Bennington in the harbor of San Diego, California, 
turns out to have been materially greater than was indicated 
by the first reports. At the hour when we write, forty-nine 
dead men have been identified. and there are nineteen bodies 
unidentified, while no fewer than fifty-four victims are in the 
hospitals, many of whom are expected to die. It is known that 
the bodies of some of the firemen are under the boilers, and 
there is reason to believe that a good many of those seamen who 
were blown into the water or leaped overboard were drowned. 
The significance of the death-roll will be appreciated when we 
recall that the whole number of American officers, seamen, and 
marines killed in the Spanish war was only sixteen, while but 
sixty-eight were wounded. The catastrophe at San Diego 
ranks among the most serious disasters ever suffered by the 
American navy in peace or war, having been surpassed for 
horror in only a few instances. When the battle-ship Maine 
was blown up in the harbor of Ilavana on the night of Febru- 
ary 15, 1898, 260 out of the 350 men and officers were killed 
or subsequently died of injuries received. On March 15, 1899, 
in the harbor of Apia, Samoa, the United States war-vessel 
Vandalia was driven ashore by a hurricane, and lost forty- 
three men and officers. On March §, 1862, when the Confeder- 
ate iron-clad Merrimac made her celebrated raid on the Union 
war-vessels in Hampton Roads, the Congress lost 130 killed 
or drowned, besides a large number of wounded, out of her 
erew of 434; while the Cumberland, which had a crew of 376, 
had 120 killed or drowned, besides many wounded. The most 
awful catastrophe that ever befell a single ship of the Amer- 
ican navy was the blowing up of the United States frigate 
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Randolph in 1777, when 311 men in a complement of 315 fell 
—all but four. 


We have paid very little attention to the pessimistic views 
regarding the prospect of peace which M. pe WirTE is said to 
have expressed before leaving St. Petersburg. The reasons 
why the outcome of the Portsmouth conference may be the 
conclusion of a peace are, first, that, whatever the foolish Czar 
may think, no military expert believes that Russia could 
eventually secure a triumph by a stubborn prosecution of the 
war; and, secondly, that Russia is subjectetl to considerable 
financial pressure in the same direction. Of course, nobody 
denies that Russia could go on borrowing money for a con- 
siderable time if she would pay enough for it; but she cannot 
really afford such terms as she was compelled to accept for her 
Jast loan, that of $50,000,000, which in April she secured from 
German banks, but only by agreeing to pay five per cent. on 
a nine months’ note. The Berlin bankers seem not to have 
been greatly impressed by the report that the gold balance in 
the Russian Imperial Bank is now larger by some $85,000,000 
than it was when the war broke out, for they are also aware 
that during the same interval! there has been an increase of 
the bank’s outstanding notes by $156,000,000. To say, as some 
advocates of Russia assert, that, at a pinch the St. Petersburg 
government might use the gold balance for military purposes, 
leaving the paper currency to take care of itself, is not a state- 
ment calculated to reassure financiers. Very likely Russia 
could procure a fresh loan in Germany if she would offer a 
ruinous rate of interest, but there seems to be no doubt that 
she has come to the end of her credit in France, and few per- 
sons believe that she could procure any advances from Eng- 
land or the United States. 


On his way to the peace conference, M. pe WitTTE stopped for 
consultation at Paris with M. Rovvier, and few well-informed 
persons doubt that the French Premier mad@ known to the 
Russian envoy the prevalent feeling among French financiers, 
which may be expressed in the statement that while Russia 
ean obtain all the French money she may need in order to 
make peace, she cannot get another centime for the purpose 
of continuing the war. The Japanese, on their part, are none 
too well off financially. To say nothing of the tremendous cosf 


of maintaining in northern Manchuria the immense army 


under Marshal Oyama, now said to comprise 550,000 bayonets 
(against Linievircu’s 400,000), we should bear in mind 
that although the amount now annually drawn from the 
Japanese taxpayer is already more than three-fifths greater 
than it was in 1903, the new loans issued since the beginning 
of 1905 will impose upon him for interest alone an additional 
burden of $20,000,000 a year, while the proportion of specie 
held in reserve for every 100 yen of Japan’s outstanding notes 
is now not much more than half what it was a twelvemonth 
ago. It is also just as well to note that Japan’s latest loan had 
to be secured by special liens on particular sources of revenue, 
while Russia has not yet had to resort to this expedient. We 
would not for a moment seem to imply that either of the 
belligerents has reached the end of its pecuniary resources, 
but we do mean to say that the financial situation of each is 
sufficiently serious to make it desire peace ardently, provided 
this can be secured without too grave a sacrifice. 


Colonel Watterson has been making report of himself from 
week to week in the Courier Journal in letters from Europe 
which afford cheering evidence of the condition of his health 
and spirits. Writing from London about the London season, 
he speaks with genial disparagement of its crowded and 
stereotyped activities. But he likes his England and his 
English, and is sometimes bothered, sometimes amused, by 
the doings of his countrymen in the English social world. 
He says he does not like to see a silly American girl squander 
her dowry on an ignoble though titled marriage, “ but when 
I see a fly American girl carry off an English duke, I exclaim, 
‘Bully for you, Mary Jane!’” What does he mean by “ fly ”? 
What is a “fly” American girl? But never mind. He feels 
that Mary Janr has shown enterprise, and perhaps he thinks 


\ that she has got her money’s worth, and he is pleased. 


The Colonel regards with complacency the present attitude 
of the British mind towards this republic and its citizens. 
Time was when it pleased him less. He is the more pleased 
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now. He quotes at some length from Mr. Batrour’s speech, 
at the dinner given by Ambassador Rein, the passage in which 
the Prime Minister invites the United States to step in and 
help settle the general affairs of mankind. The Colonel is 
pleased to be invited, and accepts with reservations. He 
does not care to mix in the local disputes of Europe. In 
eastern Asia he is willing to take a hand, and he has views 
about South America--the view, to wit, that the Monroe 
doctrine is a menace to every nation in it, an offence to every 
nation in Christendom. “ As a national proposition,” he says, 
“it is a fetich. Let us have the sense of justice and the 
courage to pitch it overboard.” It has served its purpose 
well, he thinks, but is no longer fit or needful. “ There is 
still a universe of terra firma to be filled. Let England and 
Germany fill it from their surplus. A century of peace and 
prosperity for England, Germany, and the United States will 
surely follow, and after it those who come after us can 
make*‘a new partition to suit themselves and the altered con- 
ditions.” Meanwhile the Colonel wants a navy as strong 
as any in the world; he wants to compel the Senate to con- 
firm the reciprocity treaties; he wants free trade with our 
colonies; and, dear! dear!—“ if necessary,” he says, “let us 
have a Philadelphia election in Cuba and terminate the farce 
made possible by the Triier foolishness.” Well, well! We 
hope not. The farce is apparently running stronger just 
now than any of our colonies, free trade with which is still 
to come. And those reciprocity treaties are still to come. 
Colonel WaTTERSON’S imagination is running strong again— 
a sign of -healih and a recuperated system. He was due in 
New York on August 1. 


WituaMm L. Doucias gently but firmly declines to run again 
for Governor of Massachusetts. The plan which prevails in 
the Bay State of electing a Governor every year is exceedingly 
wasteful of human energy and can hardly fail to seandalize 
a man who has been used to value his time. Governor Douc.Las 
is justified in refusing to run twice within fifteen months. 

The vital point in all the State investigations of life-in- 
surance now provided for at the instance of Governor Hi«- 
GINS is to discover and disc!ose what is a reasonable price 
for a policy-holder to pay for his insurance. From the view- 
point of the State the company exists for the benefit of the 
policy-holder, not the policy-holder for the benefit of the 
company, nor even for the agents. The State’s business is 
to see not merely that the policy-holder’s money is safely 
invested, but whether he gets the full worth of what he pays. 
If he is paying too much for what he gets, the State should 
tell him so. It should also tell him when he is paying too 
little, for unless he pays enough his insurance is not safe. 
If the New York legislative committee find that New York 
insurance policy-holders are getting less insurance than the 
premiums they pay to various companies can safely afford 
them, the New York policy-holders are entitled to know it. 
That life-insurance should be perfectly safe is the first thing 
to look out for, but that is not all. It should also be reason- 
ably cheap. It should give the utmost return for the money 
that is consistent with safe administration. Life-insurance 
has come to be a national habit. It will continue to be ha- 
bitual, but the cost of it will be more closely looked into than 
it ever has been hitherto. 


Why shouldn’t Mr. Cuauncry M. Depew, practising lawyer, 
have accepted a retainer from the Equitable if the Equitable 
saw fit to offer it? No reason in the world. But after he be- 
came Senator? Then, in the event of insurance legislation 
being proposed, where wou!'d have been his allegiance? Where 
could it have been, with $25,000 per year in his pocket, if not 
to the Equitable, which paid him three times as much as the 
United States? But is Senator Derew a subject of proper 
criticism on that account’ The people of New York were 
fully aware, when they sent him to Washington, that he went 
as the representative of corporations primarily, and of the 
State of New York incidentally. And they not only elected, 
but reelected, him. They knew what they were getting and 
they got it. That’s all. 


Comptroller Grout having brought proceedings at law 
against Mr. Arrner Brisrane, of the Evening Journal, for 
expressing his conviction that Mr. Grout had paid too much 
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of the city’s money for certain real estate in Brooklyn, Mr. 
BrisBaANeE emerged, on July 23, from learned retirement into 
the abundant publicity of one of the editorial pages of the 
Sunday World, where his picture was printed very large 
and handsome, and his spoken views about newspaper men 
and their duties and about newspapers were reported by Mr. 
JAMES CREELMAN. It will be helpful to the diffusion of 
thought if these views of Mr. Brisspane shall come to the notice 
of Professor Epwarp S. Morse, of Salem, Massachusetts, who, 
we notice, spoke at the recent field meeting of the Essex Insti- 
tute on newspapers and land-snails. The Boston Herald said 
he spoke harshly of newspapers, declaring that they gave 
prommence to nothing but baseball and crime, but Professor 
Morse (who ought te know) thinks it was the public, not the 
newspapers, that he scolded. At any rate, he did speak of 
newspapers and of land-snails, and we wish Mr. Brisspane 
could have been there, because he knows enough about news- 
papers, their duties, their privileges, their opportunities, and 
their types to edify any meeting, and we have no doubt he 
is well up on land-snails also, and has eaten bushels of them. 
As reported by Mr. CreetMan in the interview mentioned 
above, he expounded it as his plain duty as a minor news- 
paper man and a servant of the people to declare with due 
vehemence that Mr. Grout paid too much for the Montauk 
Theatre property if he had reason to believe that that was 
the case. We don’t know whether Mr. Grout paid too freely 
for that property or not, but we are all likely to know before 
Mr. Grout gets through with Mr. Brispane. 


Our newspapers are doubtless awful things, but we could 
ill spare them. It is true—whether Professor Morse said so 
or not—that most of them devote much space to murder and 
baseball, for neither of which subjects the cultivated reader 
eares much, though it is astonishing how the interest in 
murder keeps up with the less-cultivated average reader, 
common though it has become, sad to say. But it is in 
dealing with other forms of crime that the labors of the press 
are more valuable. Only the newspapers—and Nowadays some 
of the other periodicals—have a constant and sustained -in- 
terest in showing up misgovernment, frauds on the people, 
graft, breach of trust, and man’s various forms of dexterous 
inhumanity to man. Newspapers make reforms possible, and 
when the reforms come, help greatly to make them success- 
ful. The considerable body of our fellow citizens who find 
“steal and Ict steal” a good enough maxim for the conduct 
of life could live up to it far more successfully if it were 
not for the newspapers. Our newspapers might be much 
better; they could easily be made more to the taste of people 
of taste; but their unlovely erying of crime, disagreeable 
as it is, is an exceedingly important public duty, and in their 
faithfulness and veracious fortitude in keeping it up lies 
really the biggest part of our hope of a higher standard of 
honesty in public and private life. There is hope for any 
kind of rascality as long as it can be kept out of the papers. 

“Our country,” laments former Governor D. H. CHAmBeErR- 
LAIN, “is sinking fast into the grasp of a plutocracy as heart- 
less, as greedy, as gross, as deadly as any in a “past age.” 
Rubbish! We are getting better every day. Each fresh ex- 
posure of an iniquity helps. We can even now detect symp- 
toms of the happy day when it will be bad form to be wicked. 


“There was rejoicing in hell and sorrow in heaven when 
Bishop Porter opened a subway saloon in New York,” said 
Bishop Lutuer B. Witsonx, of Chattanooga, at a meeting of 
the International Epworth League convention. “ You can’t 
consecrate damnation, you can’t change hell. If there was 
ever a time when all hell broke out in laughter, it was when 
this sa'oon was opened with prayer and Christian songs. If 
there was ever a time when all the angels in heaven wept, it 
was when this damnable and gigantic sacrilege was consum- 
mated.” We wonder which place the good Bishop has wireless 
communication with, anyway. As a matter of fact, we do not 
believe he knows any more about what is going on in the other 
worlds than, say, Bishop Porrer. Really there ‘is no occasion 
for excitement. Nobody wants to “consecrate damnation ” 
nor “ change hell,” at least none of us who are not going there. 
And yet if, in August, “all hell breaks out in laughter” at 
intervals, they can’t be having such a very bad time, the 
jo'ly dogs. 
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Catholicism in France and Italy 


Ir is, on the face of things, surprising that at the very time 
when a divorce of Church and state is imminent in the French 
kepublic, the irreconcilable attitude inflexibly maintained for 
thirty-four years by the Vatican toward the Italian monarchy 
should have been relaxed. The bill abolishing the Concordat, 
which, for upwards of a century, has governed the relation of 


‘France to the Papacy, has been passed in a slightly modified form 


by the French Chamber of Deputies, and now goes to the Senate, 
which may be expected to approve the measure, though not prob- 
ably without some additional amendments. As we have formerly 
pointed out, the bill which has been carried through the Chamber 
is less rigorous than that which was framed by M. ComBes, when 
he was Premier, and undertakes to smooth the path of transition 
from the system under which the stipends of bishops and priests 
were paid by the state to that under which the clergy will be com- 
pelled to rely for their support upon voluntary contributions from 
iaithful Catholics. The Catholic laymen in a given parish will 
be authorized to form an associat#On for purposes of worship, in- 
cluding the maintenance of a parish priest, and all the parish 
associations in a given diocese will be permitted to combine for 
collective objects, such as the support of a bishop. Moreover, al- 
though church edifices are declared to be the property of the state, 
they are to be leased gratuitously for a certain term and under 
certain conditions to authorized religious associations. It is 
further to be noted that to all existing bishops and priests their 
present stipends will continue to be paid by the state so long as 
they live and exercise their ecclesiastical functions. It is only 
newly ordained bishops and priests who will have to depend on 
voluntary contributions. The full effect, therefore, of the aboli- 
tion of the Concordat may not be witnessed for two or three 
decades. 

As to what the ultimate effect will be there is considerable 
difference of opinion, even among ecclesiastics. Some bishops 
and archbishops, pointing to the prosperity of Catholicism in the 
United States, have expressed the belief that in France also re- 
ligion will profit by separation from the civil power. The majority 
of the prelates, however, who have been interviewed on the sub- 
ject, appear to doubt whether the French people will show them- 
selves as generous to their spiritual ministers as do the Americans. 
We are reminded that the French laity, as a whole, have never 
been accustomed to impose on themselves any considerable burdens 
for the support of religion. Under. the ancien régime the Catholic 
Church in France depended almost exclusively on its endowments, 
which were vast, comprising a large portion of the most fertile 
soil in the kingdom. In the interval between the overthrow of 
the BourBon monarchy and the inauguration of the Consulate, the 
Church was deprived of all its property. and received in return 
next to nothing, either from the state or from voluntary contribu- 
tions. By the Concordat, which was arranged by NAPOLEON as 
First Consul, the state covenanted to pay to the priests and bishops 
certain stipends which, in the aggregate, however, constituted biff 
a meagre equivalent for the immense revenues confiscated. In- 
asmuch, then, as the peasants who constitute the great majority 
of male Catholics in France (almost all Frenchwomen are at least 
nominally Cathelics) have never known what it was to pay directly 
and personally for religion, it is by no means certain that their 
devotion to the Church will overcome their characteristic thrifti- 
ness. It is the widespread misgiving on this point which causes 
the Vatican to regaid the abolition of the Concordat with France 
as a grievous injury. 

Almost simultaneously, as we have said, with the passage of the 
bill divorcing Church and state through the French Chamber of 
Deputies, appeared the Whitsuntide Encyclical addressed by Pivs 
X. to the Italian bishops. It may be remembered that the rela- 
tions of the present Pope with the Italian monarchy, when he 
was Patriarch of Venice, were exceptionally cordial; but the hope 
built upon that fact, that he would sensibly modify the attitude 
of the Vatican toward the Quirinal, was not fulfilled until the last 
Parliamentary election, when it was observed that in certain 
proyinces a number of ecclesiastics were permitted by their bishops 
to go to the ballot-box, in spite of the injunction issued by Pivs 
IX. and upheld by Leo XIIT., forbidding all faithful Catholies, 
whether lay or clerical, to recognize the civil power, which had 
despoiled the Papacy, by voting or allowing themselves to be voted 
for at elections for members of the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 
By the Whitsuntide Encyclical the Pope formally authorizes each 
Italian bishop in his diocese to dispense at his option from the 
prohibition, which, as we have said, was practically disobeyed in 
some places at the late general election. The Encyclical obviously 
foreshadows by its terms the formation of a Catholic party, in 
opposition to the Radicals and Socialists, who recently have been 
so conspicuous and powerful in the Chamber of Deputies. This 
Catholic party would, no doubt, cooperate with the Moderates 
in the maintenance of the existing social order, which, of course, 
is reared on the principle of individual property, as opposed to 
socialism. The importance of this assistance will be appreciated 
when we recall that the Catholics who hitherto, in obedience to 


the papal injunction, have refrained from going to the ballot- 3 
box, are computed to number nearly one-half of the registered 
electorate. In return for their support the Clericals will naturally 
expect some material concessions from the government of King 
Victor EMMANUEL. Possibly they may ask for the arrears of the 
subsidy of more than $600,000 a year, which was voted in 1871 
by the Italian Parliament, but which the Vatican has hitherto 
refused to accept. 

There is a profound reason for the difference in the present atti- 
tude of the Papacy toward Italy on the one side and toward 
France on the other. From the French Republic, so long as this > 
is dominated by Radicals, the Catholic Church has nothing to 
hope. Least of all can it look forward to a new occupation of 
Rome by a French army, such as took place in_1849. There is 
nothing left, therefore, for the Vatican to do but to make the 
best of its isolated position, and enter into some compromise with 
the Savoyard monarchy in the interest of the social order, which 
in Italy has been of late seriously threatened. 


The Latest Attempt to Reach the North Pole 


Witt the departure of Commander Peary’s steamship, the Roose- 
relt, for the frozen North, begins the latest chapter in the long 
history of arctic exploration. No other expedition has started 
with a fairey prospect of success. Not only is the route chosen 
that which’ by a large majority of experts is deemed by far the 
most promising, but the explorer himself is exceptionally qualified 
by personal experience, and his ship, engines, equipment, and 
supplies are admirably adapted to his purpose. The outlines of 
his plan are known, but, of course, a large element of chance 
enters into his calculations, and his intentions may be materially » 
modified as circumstances shall compel or suggest. What he hopes 
for is to carry forward the base of his operations, that is to say, 
the station where his vessel and his main depot of supplies will 
be left, to a point some 350 miles nearer to the north pole than 
has heretofore been found practicable. From this point, with the 
help of dogs and sledges, and of the Esquimaux who are to be 
enlisted in his service, he means to prosecute the final stage of 
his journey northward across-the ice-pack. Whether he succeeds 
in occupying the contemplated advance base during the present 
season depends upon the question whether last winter in north- 
western Greenland was mild or severe. In the latter event, he 
may be forced to fix his winter station this year at a point not 
much further north than that which he was obliged to occupy 
in McCormick Bay in a previous expedition. If, on the other 
hand, the ice conditions are such that his engines are able to 
drive the Roosevelt considerably above the head of Smith Sound, 
he will enter upon next year’s work under relatively favorable 
auspices. Whether, however, even starting from a station planted 
in comparatively high latitude, it is possible for an explorer to 
reach the pole with dogs and sledges—and return—is manifestly 
a question that can only be determined by experiment. 

It is now upwards of a thousand years since the history of 
arctic exploration began. In his translation of Orostus, King 
ALFRED, who heard the story from the lips of the Scandinavian 
adventurer himself, narrates the voyage of Orner, who, in the 
ninth century, seems to have rounded the North Cape. It is well 
known that before the close of the tenth century the Norsemen 
of the Scandinavian peninsula, after colonizing Iceland, made 
permanent settlements in Greenland, and extended their seal- 
hunting voyages beyond the arctic circle along the western coast 
of that glacier-covered country. One of their runic stones was 
found in a cairn in latitude 73° N., the inscription showing that 
it was left there in A.p. 1225. Another Norse expedition is believed 
on good grounds to have reached a latitude of 75° 46’ N. in Barrov 
Strait, about the year 1266. The oldest work on arctic inte oe 
is a document which dates from the middle of the fourteenth 
century. Then the first chapter of polar history comes to an end. 
Arctic exploration does not begin again until, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, expeditions began to be despatched across the arctic circle in 
the hope of discovering that shorter route to India which it was 
reserved for NorDENSKIOLD to find, in 1879, three hundred and 
twenty-six years having then elapsed since Sir HuGH WILLOUGHBY 
made the first and fatal attempt to hit upon a northeast passage. 
We scarcely need recall that by the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury Hudson Strait and Bay, Davis Strait and Baffin Bay had 
been named, and the icy seas from Greenland to Spitzbergen, and 
from Spitzbergen to Nova Zembla, had been traversed. By the 
end of the third decade a the eighteenth century, Bertna had 
demonstrated the existence of a strait between Asia and America. 

From 1773 up to the date of NoRDENSKIOLD’s achievements the 
object of the polar exploration has been mainly that which Com- 
mander Peary has in view, to wit, the acquisition of knowledge 
in various branches of science. To that knowledge PAYER, Brown, 
NorDENSKIOLD, MARKHAM, FEILDEN, BEAUMONT, BEYNEN, WEy- 
PRECHT, and GREELEY have signally contributed. The principles 
on which arctic expeditions should be conducted have been au- 
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thoritatively formulated by Lieutenant Weyprecut, one of the dis- 
coverers of Franz Josef Land. These are, first, that aretie re- 
search is of the highest importance for a knowledge of nature's 
laws; secondly, that geographical research is valuable chiefly in 
proportion as it opens the field to scientific research generally; 
and, lastly, that the north pole really has for science no greater 
significance than any other point in the higher latitudes, In other 
words, the attainment of the highest possible latitude, or of the 
pole itself, is not, as it is popularly supposed to. be, the principal 
object to be sought, but the exploration of the unknown area, with 
a view to scientific results. 


Housework and Machinery 


Discussina Mrs. LANe’s article in an English review on “ The 
Extravagant Economy of Women,” the Springfield Republican 
suggests that if the men of the United States should be com- 
pelled by statute to do, themselves, all the housework of the 
country for ten years there would be such a shaking up of meth- 
ods as ‘twenty centuries have not brought about. When the 
women came to their own again, they would find that for the 
first time in history there were really adequate tools for carry- 
ing on the conduct of home life. 

We would like to see it tried—after we are dead. The Re- 
publican thinks that household economy is not at all on a 
twentieth-century basis. If housework were put on to the men, 
heat would be turned.on by pressing a button, suction-pumps 
would draw all the dust out of the house, and a lot of metheds 
and devices would be perfected for the relief of that large group 
of families in our society which can afford only one servant. 
The house of 2005, says our contemporary, ought to be no more 
like the house of 1905 than a motor-car is like an ox-cart. 

For our part we are not so sanguine that invention is going to 
help so prodigiously in housekeeping. Women, for some reason, 
are not very good at tending machines. When the women got 
back to housework after their ten years’ release they would 
promptly let the men’s more intricate machines get out of order, 
and presently throw them out. House heating and lighting have 
slready been simplified for persons who can afford the simplifica- 
tions. In some streets of some cities heat can be let in from 
street mains by turning a cock. Modern plumbing is all a labor- 
saving apparatus, and an important one, and it is in general use 
in all American cities. Housework has been simplified somewhat 
by machinery; let us see what there is left to do. 

‘The chief things that houseworkers do are to keep houses clean, 
to cook and serve meals, to wash and mend clothes, and to keep 
things in order. There is a machine that comes to sweep by 
suction. Four or five men bring it on a dray. Only rich people 
can afford to have it come. There is no prospect that houses 
ever will be kept clean by machinery. Nothing but human hands 
deals successfully with daily dust in such a city as New York. 

As for cooking, the Philadelphia Record reports the installa- 
tion of a pie-making machine in a bakery in that town, but pie, 
at best, is a mechanical sort of food. There are breakfast foods 
that come cooked or are guaranteed to be good to eat raw, anda 
vast line of nourishments come in cans, but household cooking 
requires brains as well as hands, and there is no hope that it 
will ever be done by machinery. It is an art. You cannot get 
art results by pressing a button. 

As for clothes-washing, there are laundries and laundry ma- 
chinery aplenty. Most of us would a little rather send our 
clothes out to be washed by machinery at a laundry than go 
naked, so most of our clothes are now washed in that way. But 
to wash clothes properly, so that they retain their proper hues, 
dimensions, qualities, and shapes, requires an intelligence so near- 
ly human that it is easiest come by in a human being. 

No, there is not much more to hope for from labor-saving 
household appliances. The reasons are good why more has not 
heen done to make homes self-regulating and automatic. If serv- 
ants are to be scarcer and dearer the relief must come by the 
simplification of living: by elimination of household possessions, 
and not by increase of household machinery. 


Personal 


THE PRESIDENT continues to entertain the curiously large variety 
of people who interest him at luncheon and between meals at his 
summer home in Oyster Bay. He greatly enjoys the puzzlement of 
those occasional visitors who are not acquainted with his habit 
of thinking aloud. On the very hot days he passed many’ hours 
upon and beneath the surface of the waters of the Sound. He 
swims not wisely, but too well. 


Secretary Root is at Southampton, Long Island.—Secretary 
Tart is on his way to the Philippines—We do not know where 
the other Secretaries are. 


on, YONRAD is a pen name. The owner of it was born in 
oland, afid his real name, according to Hven CLIFFORD, & Warm 
friend agd admirer, comprises two snorts and a sneeze. 

\ 


\ 
\Higl society in New York will be interested to learn that Mrs. 
Pottgk Patmer, of Chicago, is described by the leading society 


) paper of London as one “ so exclusive on the other side that she 
¥ will not recognize even all the Four Hundred.” 


\ Senator PLATT’s remark that if he had his life to live ever he 


should model his political activities on other lines recalls the 
reply of Speaker Reep, who, when asked by the lady reporter of a 
Sunday paper if, having another opportunity, he would not be 
a better man, said solemnly and sadly that he did not think he 
would. 


Senator ALLISON, noted for the caution which characterizes his 
utterances, was seated in a railway-ear gliding through lowa when 
his travelling companion directed his attention to a flock of sheep. 
“I see they have begun shearing,” he remarked. The Senator 
gazed thoughtfully for a moment at the shorn lambs, and reluctant- 
ly admitted, “ They certainly have sheared ‘em on this side.” 


JacK BARRYMORE inherited from his father the gift of repartee. 
In London recently he met that rare specimen of humanity, an 
impertinent and presumably witty Englishman. “ You were born 
in the United States, | suppose, Mr. Barrymore,” he said. “ Yes.” 
“ And, like most of your countrymen, proud of it, | presume?” 
“Wait a minute,” BARRYMORE rejoined. “ Before I reply, answer 
me a question. Are you an Englishman?” “ Certainly.” “ Then,” 
said BARRYMORE, slowly and thoughtfully, “ ves.” 


That cynically genial theatrical manager, Mr. CHARLES Frou- 
MAN, draws this interesting contrast between peoples: “In Lon- 
don people go to the theatre, buy their tickets, and demand their 
money's worth, whereas in New York when a man separates him- 
self from his wad at the box-office he simply says, * Well, that’s 
gone,’ and if he gets any entertainment he looks upon it as so 
much in. He expeets nothing. The English attitude is the more 
difficult of the two, of course.” And, incidentally, results in vast- 
ly better performances. This, however, for reasons probably 
patriotic, Mr. FroumMan did not add. 


The Honorable Timotuy D. SULLIVAN did not reach London in 
time to receive an invitation to the wedding of Princess Mar- 
GAreET. If he had, all anxiety respecting his attire would have 
been dispelled by the Lord Chamberlain’s explicit direction in the 
Court Circular, contained in these words: 

“ The dress to be worn by their Majesties’ guests will be:— 

* Ladies—Evening dress, demi-toilette. 

“ Gentlemen—Full-dress coat, with trousers.” 

Trousers, of course, means pants, 


America having become the most remunerative market for fiction, 
the inclination of famous authors to visit the States naturally be- 
comes more general. Sir GiLBerT PARKER is now in Canada, and is 
coming to New York early in September for a fortnight’s rest. 
Mrs. Humeury Warp has practically decided to come over in De- 
cember for a visit of two or three months. A luminous figure in 
Sir Gi_pert’s next novel will be an American man, and it would 
not be surprising if, as a natural sequence of her observations, Mrs. 
Warp should in due time paint a picture of the American girl. 


Tuomas F. Ryan, who paid $2,500,000 for the privilege of trying 
to reestablish the Equitable Insurance Company, was a lad of 
fourteen living with his grandmother in Virginia when the civil 
war ended. The estate had been devastated and there was not 
enough hoe-cake to go around. Consequently the boy had to go 
forth after the American fashion to seek his fortune. The great 
city in his imagination was Baltimore, and thither he journeyed as 
cheaply as possible. Having no friends or letters to friends of 
friends in the city, there was nothing to do but find a job for 
himself. Day followed day with no effect other than tired legs 
and feet aching from contact with unaccustomed pavements. 
Finally, with his last. quarter in his pocket, he found a “ boy 
wanted” sign in the window of a dry-goods store and went in. 
Fortunately the place was open and the manager promised to give 
him a trial for one week at three dollars per week. “ Report at 
seven o'clock to-morrow morning,” was the cheering dictum, but 
hardly uttered before the youngster had hung his cap upon a 
convenient hook. “If you are willing,” he said, respectfully 
enough, “I would rather begin now. I won’t charge anything for 
to-day, but I don’t want to take any chances.” Those who have 
been familiar with his subsequent career think the trait thus indi- 
cated has been distinguishable to the present day. If OLiver 
Optic had based one of his helpful boy’s tales upon the incident, he 
would have had the youngster grow up and become a partner 
and marry the daughter of the proprietor, and we wiseacres would 
have smiled from superior wisdom at the enthusiasm of the youth- 
ful readers. But that is what he did. 
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Stranger within the Gate 


IIl.—Imported Labor and the Evasion of the Contract Labor Law to the Detriment of American Workmen 


By Broughton Brandenburg 


° Author of “Imported Americans,” “Our Imported Criminals,” etc. 


” ITH three hundred thousand 
alien laborers landed in 
New York city this summer 
and homeless men by the 
thousands sleeping in the 
parks, I cannot get help on my farm, 
Within twenty miles of New York, for $25 
a month and board,” said Manning Moore, 
presiding over a National Civie Federa- 
tion meeting to discuss immigration re- 
cently. “Something is very seriously 
wrong. What is it?” 

“If we did not have the two million 
cheap foreigners who are excavating, 
razing, tunnelling, quarrying, and gang- 
carrying east of the Alleghanies, we who 
are skilled workmen would have about 
two-thirds less jobs to do. They do the 
rough end, we do the structural, and we 
are all busy,” said Michael Ryan, labor 
leader, speaking to union men in Phila- 
delphia the Ist of July. 

The union garment-workers, having an 
organization of which the membership is 
60 per cent. foreign born, of which more 
than half have been in the country less 
than eight years, has formally protested 
against the continuation of the importa- 
tion of cheap foreign labor, saying they 
cannot stand the competition. 

Angelo Ragusa, a Sicilian carpenter, 
living at 407 East Eighteenth Street, New 
York, only three years in the country, 
and speaking very little English, is work- 
ing in Brooklyn in a mixed crowd of Hun- 
garians, Swiss, Germans, Italians, and 
Irish, all non-union and all receiving $3 25 
per eight-hour day. Nearly all have 


worked steadily since February. 


Nicolo Curro, a high-grade Italian car- 
penter and cabinet-maker, whom I brought 
over with me in October, 1903, has so 
far found his progress in joining’a union 
mysteriously blocked. Recently, while 
putting in his first day on a job in 169th 
Street a delegate from the union arrived 
and told him he must stop work. He 
begged to be allowed to continue, saying 
he was perfectly willing to join the union, 


Coolie disguised as a Mewxican Peon to 
be smuggled into the United States 


and the delegate agreed; whereupon 
Curro tendered the necessary $10 applica- 
tion fee, and the deMgate, after ascertain- 
ing that that was all he had with him, 
demanded $25. Curro lost his job. He is 
a workman of first-class ability, has won 
medals for marqueterie work, and is en- 
tirely trustworthy and of excellent repu- 
tation and character. Thousands of other 
skilled alien workmen in New York are 
similarly situated. 

Despite the alien contract-labor law, 
nearly one thousand laborers arrived in 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania, direct from 
Eurepe one day this spring, and went di- 
rectly to work in the tube-mills. What 
were the law-breaking agencies that de- 
livered sixty young Greeks in a body to 
the Fall River mills in April? How did a 
steel company in Illinois secure the hun- 
dreds of raw foreigners it keeps within 
its pale? Does the manager of a steel car 
and foundry company in Alabama think 
that the fifty-two Italians he came on to 
meet and escort to his works on June 27 
have a legal right in this country, or that 
the fifty more he expects to arrive short- 
ly are not contract laborers in the se- 
verest sense of the word? Who is re- 
sponsible for the importation into the 
watch and clock making centres of 9255 
Swiss workmen in the last three years? 
Did the managers of a Mississippi mill 
think they were getting any more than 
they deserved when their imported em- 
ployees filled up on beer mixed with raw 
aleohol and started a riot late in June? 
Did the newly arrived Russians tell the 
truth when they complained that the 
agents that contracted for them to come 
to work in Youngstown, Ohio, mills de- 
ceived them as to the heat of the climate, 
several deaths and many serious prostra- 
tions resulting’? 

In the foregoing I have stated some of 
the contradictory facts and put some of 
the puzzling questions of the alien-labor 
situation in this country. Two years 
ago I made the assertion that the law 


Chinese Covlies smuggled into the United States, disguised as Mewxicans,-at Work on a Southern Farm 
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excluding contract alien 
labor was being evaded by 
tens of thousands’ of 
immigrants, aided = and 
abetted by relatives, em- 
ployment agents, padrones, 
and employers in ‘this 
country. Every week 
since something has oc- 
curred to deepen this con- 
viction. Exeept for the 
few hundreds who are 
caught and deported each 
vear by the immigration 
authorities, there might 
just as well be no such 
law. As it is, the immi- 
gration authorities stand 
very nearly helpless before 
the gigantic conspiracies 
that operate against them. 

Commissioner Robert 
Watchorn, in charge at 
Ellis Island, recently 
stated to me that the first 
time he had ever had the 
situation brought home 
forcibly to him was when 
he was spreading the net 
along the Canadian border 
to catch unwelcome immi- 
grants who were bound 
into the United States 
from the north, he then be- 
ing the United States 
Commissioner of Immi- 
gration in Canada. His 
men noticed Italians come 
through late in the winter 
and early in the spring by 
the tens of thousands, all 
having arrived at New 
York or Boston, and be- 
ing bound direct for Can- 
ada. They were, of course, 
not questioned then, but 


the next October and November the rush set in the other way. 
They wished to enter the United States, and from questioning them 
and making inquiries in Canada, Mr. Watchorn ascertained that the 
Canadian railroads had imported more than twenty-five thousand 
More went in this year. Who 
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of them for that season’s labor. 


arranges the evasions of the statutes? 
The law defining an alien contract laborer is so unfamiliar to 
the American public that it is possible that many employers 


Distribution of Foreign LaborJin the United States 


who import labor do not 
know they are violating 
a statute and not a mere 
departmental regulation. 
it is, in main parts, as 
follows: 


The following classes of 
aliens shall be excluded 
from admission into the 
United States: .. . those 
who have been, within one 
year from the date of ap- 
plication for admission to 
the United States, deported 
as being under offers, so- 
licitations, promises, or 
agreements to perform labor 
or service of some _ kind 
l’rovided 
further, that skilled ltabor 
may be imported if tabor of 
a tike kind unemployed 
eannot be found in this 
country, and provided 
further, that the provisions 
of this law applicable to 
contract labor shall not be 
held to exclude professional 


actors, artists, lecturers, 


singers, ministers of any 
religious denomination, pro- 
fessors for colleges or sem-, 
inaries, persons befonging to 
any recognized learned pro- 
fession, or persons employed 
strictly as personal or do- 
mestic servants. 

Section 324.—It shall be 
unlawful for any person, 
eompany. partnership, or 
corporation, in any manner 
whatsoever. to prepay the 
transportation, or in any 
way to assist or encourage 
the importation or migra- 
tion of any alien into the 
Inited States, in pursuance 
of any offer, solicitation, 
promise or agreement, 
parole or special, expressed 
or implied, made previous 
to the importation of such 
alien to perform labor or 
service of any kind, skilled 
or unskilled, in the United 
States. 

For every violation of 
this act the person, partner. 


ship, company, or corporation violating the same by knowingly assist- 
ing, encouraging, or solicting the migration or importation of any alien 
to the United States to perform labor or service of any kind by reason 
of any offer, solicitation, promise or agreement, expressed or implied, 
parole or special, to or with such alien shall forfeit and pay for every 
uffence the sum of one thousand dollars, which may be sued for and 
recovered by the t’nited States, or by any person who shall first bring 


his action therefor in his own name and for his own benefit, including 


any such alien thus promised labor or service of any kind as aforesaid, 
as debts of like amount are now recovered in the courts of the United 


Foreign Laborers on their Way to the United States 
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through charitable agencies or other- 


States: and separate suits may be 
brought for each alien thus promised 
labor or service of any kind as afore- 
said. And it shall be the duty of the 
district attorney of the proper district 
to prosecute every such suit when 
brought by the United States. M 


There are a number of other safe- 
guarding paragraphs not necessary 
to a clear understanding of the law. 
In a word, a reward of a thousand 
dollars is offered to any man who 
can prove a violation of the con- 
tract+labor law. 

Think of a law so ample, so 
stringent, and with such encourage- 
ment for information being shame- 
fully violated every day of every 
year. How’? Merely by having a 
relative, friend, or padrone arrange 
for the coming of the contract la- 
borer, and coaching him before he 
gets to the immigration inspector 
to say that he has no work in pros- 
pect. If he sticks to that statement 
he cannot be debarred, no matter 
how strong the immigration in- 
spector’s suspicions may be. for the 
inspector has only the word of the 
immigrant or the testimony of his 
friends to rely upon. 

‘That the labor-unions have been 
and are fighting back blindly 
against the impact of the situa- 
tion is thoroughly proved by the 
complete text of the resolutions 
passed by the general executive 


wise, 

Resolved, That we warn the poor of 
the earth against coming to America 
with false hopes: it is our duty to in- 
form them that the economic situation 
in this country is changing with the 
same rapidity as the methods of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Resolved, That with respect to im- 
migration we call on the government 
of the United States for a righteous 
relief of the wageworkers now in 
America. We desire that Congress 
should either (1) suspend immigration 
totally for a term of years; or (2) 
put into force such an illiteracy test 
as will exclude the ignorant, and also 
impose such a head tax as will com- 
~ immigrants to pay their full foot- 
ng here and be sufficient to send back 
all those who within a stated period 
should become public dependents. 


To show how groping is the fore- 
going I need but mention that the 
“enormous accessions ” that are un- 
employed are imaginary, or else they 
are unwilling to work for eighteen 
cents an hour, the lowest price now 
being offered for ordinary labor. If 
contractors are willing to pay that 
to men they import they would cer- 
tainly pay more to men on the 
ground. Also where are the signs of 
the upheaval of our economic sys- 
tem, and how would a distribution 
of city dwellers to agricultural cen- 
tres afford more ready labor for 
strike-breakers? Lastly, the law at 
present arranges for the sending 
back of deported immigrants at the 
expense of the ship’s company that 


board of the United Garment-Work- 

ers of America, which I have re- 

ferred to in my opening statements. 

Bear in mind that 60 per cent. of 

this organization is foreign born. 


Resolved, That the unprecedented movement of the very poor into 
America from Europe in the last three years has resulted in wholly 
changing the previous social, political, and economic aspects of the im- 
migration question. The enormous accessions to the ranks of our com- 
peting wage-workers, being to a great extent unemployed or only partly 
employed at uncertain wages, are lowering the standard of living among 
the masses of the working people of this country without giving promise 
of any great uplifting of the immigrants themselves. The overstocking 
of the labor-market has become a menace to many trades-unions, espe- 
cially those of the lesser skilled workers. Little or no benefit can 
possibly accrue from an increasing proportion of the great numbers yet 
coming: they are unfitted to battle intelligently for their rights in this 
republic, to whose present burdens they but add others still greater. 
The fate of the majority of the foreign wageworkers now. here has 
served to demonstrate, on the largest possible scale, that immigration 
is no solution of the world-wide problem of poverty. 

Resolved, That We call on American trade-unionists to oppose em- 
phatically the proposed scheme of government distribution of immi- 
grants, since it would be an obvious means of directly and cheaply 
fernishing strike-breakers to the combined capitalists now seeking de- 
struction of the trade-unions. 

Resolved, That’ we condemn all forms of assisted immigration 


Members of Padrone Gangs as they Arrive in this 
Country as the garment-workers, and with 


Newly arrived Crowd of Forcign Laborers awaiting Release 


alt Ellis Island 


brought them. Now to the point: 
a body of men so vitally concerned 


such able leaders, shows itself to be 

lacking in common information on 
the question of alien labor conditions, as well as general immigra- 
tion. so it gropes blindly for what it thinks it wants. What it 
needs is information: so do the total suspensionists, the free- 
entrance advocates, the restriction leaguers, and, in fact, almost 
everybody interested in the subject whom I have met or with 
whom I have corresponded. As Paul Kellog, of “ Charities,” 
recently said: “ The immigration question is like an unexplored 
continent, and these fellows are drawing detail ‘maps of the inte- 
rior to correspond with what fringes of the shore each has seen.” 
It is too great and serious a study for guesswork. 

The law is sufficient to protect native-born labor; the aliens 
who have been privileged to come here should not object to the 
competition of other aliens. If a way is found to enforce the law 
it would mean that for every wage-worker who arrived on these 
shores there must be a new job or he could not land. That should 
be satisfactory. At present the number of jobs is increasing faster 

(Continucd on page 1133.) 


Cheap Foreign Labor as it crowds Vessels bound for the 
United States 


From stereographs copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood 
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William Hilliard, the Winner of the Climb up Mount Washington, reaching the Summit at the time the Top of the Mountain 
was wrapped in Fog 


Siz-Mile” Telephone Station, Two Miles from the Crest, The Marion Car passing “ Sia-Mile”™ Station at Top Speed on 


receiving Notice of an oncoming Car its Race for the Peak 


The Buick Car arriving at the Top of Mount Washington after the Steep and Difficult Climb 


THE AUTOMOBILE TOUR AND RECORD-BREAKING CLIMB UP 


MOUNT WASHINGTON FOR THE GLIDDEN TROPHY 


This annual tour of 1000 miles, designed to test the capability of both drivers and their cars, was begun at New York on 
July 11, and ended there, after a run through four States, July 22. The chief incident of the tour was the establishment of 
a new record for the “Climb to the Clouds” up Mount Washington. This was accomplished by William Hilliard, who, in a 
fifty-horse-power Napier car, made the ascent in 20 minutes 58 2-5 seconds. Last year’s record was 24 minutes 37 3-3 aee- 
onds. The Glidden Trophy, which is for “all-around touring,” is an eightcen-inch silver globe supported by caryatids and 


surmounted by a motor-car, the whole being about fifty inches high. This year there were forty contestants for the prize 
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| The Future 


of America 


M. Felix Jules Meline was Premier and Minister of Commerce in the French cabinet in 1893. When he 
first went to Paris he was a journalist, and afterward became a lawyer. He was elected a member of 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1872, was Under-Secretary of State in the Department of Justice in 1876, became 
Minister of Agriculture in 1881, and President of the Chamber of Deputies in 1888. He is now a Senator 


By Felix Jules Meline, former Premier of France 


lik dominating 

event of the nine- 

teenth century is 

the birth of world 

industry and the 
development of its colossal 
power. Modern manu- 
facturing differs as widely 
from ancient manufac- 
turing as do our society 
and institutions from,the 
society and institutions of 
the middle ages. 

The ‘history of world in- 
dustry begins only with 
the .wonderful discoveries 
allowing machines to be 
substituted for the hands 
and even for the brains of 
men. To-day, thanks to 
this new power and to the 
facility and moderate cost 
of transportation and com- 
munication, the petty mar- 
kets of the world have been 
drawn nearer together un- 
til they form one single 
and vast mart. 

The first stage thfough 
which world industry 
passed in its natural 
course of development. be- 
gan with the application 
of steam, creating me- 
chanical manufacturing, 
which progressively elim- 
inated human toil. The 
first nation to profit by the 
new revoluiion was to be 
the one most generously 
supplied by nature with 
the iron to build engines 
and the coal to feed them. 
England, so rich in both 
these requirements, neces- 
sarily took the lead. 
Naturally, also, having in 
the world no competitor 
able to rival either the 
cheapness of her products 
or the quality of her work- 
manship, she monopolized 
the markets, and became 
the great purveyor of the 
world. During this period 
England seemed capable of crushing all coalitions, and she was so 
convinced of her omnipoten¢e that she equipped herself as if  in- 
dustrial preeminence were to be hers forever. Her radius of action 
extended to the ends of the world. The monopoly of exportation 
was hers, and all nations resigned themselves to her domination. 

After 1870, however, a sudden change of economical direction was 
felt in Europe. and spread abroad. The leading nations deter- 
mined to shake off the industrial yoke of England, and to create 
in turn, within their own limits, factories capable of supplying 
the needs of their populations. To defend themselves against for- 
eign competition and to facilitate the organization of their indus- 
try, all countries successively sought refuge behind customs tariffs. 
The idea was everywhere the same: We do not need outside help; 
we shall be self-sufficient. 

Yet while her exports were thus decreasing England continued to 
erect factories. Her vast production fell back upon her hands, and 
she was forced to seek other openings. She turned to America, 
Asia, Africa, and for some vears succeeded so well that she thought 
herself saved. But everywhere slie awakened others, as she had 
Europe. to the need of protection as an arm against foreign com- 
petition. 

The first to fall in line was the United States, which boldly 
declared for prohibition. Economists sneeringly stated that the 
country would smother behind its Chinese wall, but in 1899 the 
United States alone furnished ‘13.000,000 tons of iron, or more 
than the entire world had supplied in 1870—12,000,000 tons. The 
American temperament did not admit of stopping half-way. They 
were bound to go to the extreme limit of economical development 
by becoming exporters, ang trving, like England, to invade the 
world. They did this with® prodigious and bewildering swiftness. 
In a few vears they took rank as one of the leading exporting na- 
tions of the world, and the results obtained confounded the im- 
agination. The markets of Europe were resolutely attacked, the 
best equipped and most advanced manufacturing countries— 
France, Germany—England herself. Furthermore, thea_ United 


Péliz Jules Méline, the French Statesman 


States not only caused a 
prejudice as to European 
industry, in depriving it of 
a part of its domestic cus- 
tom, but they now lay 
siege to markets’ where 
Europe formerly reigned 
supreme, and dethroned it 
in South America, in 
China, in Japan, and in 
Canada, where they are 
ae England into her 
atest intrenchments. 

Yet the United States 
themselves seem at first 
glance to be even more 
threatened than Europe, 
since industrial production 
has assumed there mam- 
moth proportions far sur- 
passing the resources of 
domestic consumption, and 
since they are, like Eng- 
land, on the eve of running 
short of markets. The 
danger appears all the 
greater for Americans on 
account of their ardor and 
the power of an impetus 
which apparently nothing 
can check. Nevertheless, 
close observation imme- 
diately restores confidence. 
They may ruined 
abroad, but they can never 
be ruined at home. It 
would have been impossi- 
ble to direct their pro- 
digious activity with more 
intelligence than they have 
shown. They began by 
bringing all their efforts 
to bear on improving their 
land and developing their 
agriculture, for they under- 
stood that therein lay the 
inexhaustible source of all 
wealth and stable 
foundation of their for- 
tune. At present nothing 
seems able to stop them; 
they have sprung into the 
world with the velocity of 

° a cannon-ball. But their 

industrial ambition is be- 
ginning to arouse on all sides uneasiness and suspicion, just as 
their agricultural ambitions had done formerly. And there can 
be little question that the era of difficulties is dawning for them. 
The trust system, ingeniously devised for crossing the frontiers 
of protectionist countries, is beginning to weaken. Already Ger- 
many has opposed that of cartels, which are simply counter- 
trusts. Canada, -bolder and more logical, opposes differential 
duties corresponding to the advantages of trusts. It is to be ex- 
pected that other nations will have recourse to similar methods in 
order to avoid destruction. 

With their divinatory instinct Americans feel the approach of 
the tempest from Europe, and they have lost no time in protect- 
ing themselves by falling back on the huge Asiatic market. Here 
they have already taken a firm footing, and they hope to see it 
fall to them as soon as the Panama Canal puts all sections of the 
great republic in direct communication with Asia. But at that 
very instant they will come into conflict with England, with Ger- 
many, and particularly with Japan, which nothing can now hinder 
in its expansion, so blindly encouraged by the United States them- 
selves. What will result from this formidable collision of rival 
and insatiable ambitions? Shall we see some day, in the full 
flower of civilization, a struggle for commercial supremacy de- 
generate into bloody conflicts, and a general conflagration of the 
world? Incredible as this may be, it is far from impossible. It 
may yet be hoped that civilized nations will avoid such folly, 
and that men will speak to their governments with the voice of 
wisdom. There is room for every one under the sun, on the con- 
dition of dividing up equitably the good things of the world, in- 
stead of selecting one department for every one to exploit. 


On all sides, industrial production has caused the cup to run 


over: the time has come to restore it to its natural limits. Agri- 

cultural production, on the other hand, has been neglected and 

relegated to the second rank wherever the industrial fever has 

raged. All nations must now return to economical truths, and 
(Continucd on page 1136.) 
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About London 


By Sydney Brooks 


Lonvon Fuly 22, 1905. 

ROM four o’clock in the afternoon till seven in the eve- 

ning motors of whatever kind are banished from Hyde 

Park. The regulation is a new one, and not, I need scarce- 

ly add, a popular one. It is understood that the Queen 

insisted upon its being issued. The reason, I have heard, 
was because people in motors stared at her; but | can hardly be- 
lieve it. First of all, there is no reason why people in motors 
should stare any harder at the Queen than people in carriages 
or donkey-carts. Secondly, it is not the nature of queens to object 
to being stared at. What they object to is not being stared at. 
{ think, therefore, we may safely assume it was with the more 
obvious unpleasantnesses of motors—their noise, dust, and smell— 
that Queen Alexandria quarrelled. In any case, her interposition 
had its immediate effect; motors are excluded from the Park 
during the hours of her Majesty's evening drive; and society, 
which is beginning to rank the carriage-horse with the mastodon 
—the meet of the Four-in-Hand Club the other day was a unique 
and dismal failure—is growling vehemently against this unlooked- 
for restriction on its pleasures. 

It is astonishing how much of the social life of London centres 
round Hyde Park. Every morning in summer, from soon after 
nine to one o’clock, Rotten Row is crowded with riders. Almost 
every one you see on horseback is a well-known man or a well- 
known woman. It is the thing, and always has been the thing, 
for those Englishmen who can afford it, to begin the day’s work 
or pleasurings with a morning ride. One morning.a couple of 
weeks ago I counted more than a dozen members of Parliament 
and five cabinet ministers in the Row. Towards eleven o'clock 
the more purely social elements appear, some to ride, others to 
walk about and look on. Of the riding one cannot speak very 
highly. The English seat is not a graceful one, and it is compara- 
tively rare to see a woman whose habit, form, and general appear- 
ance in the saddle entirely satisfy. The men, in the happy-go- 
lucky, rather awkward style of horsemanship that Englishmen prac- 
tise make a better showing, and one occasionally sees a _ really 
superb rider. But the average “is nothing like so high as one has 
a right to expect. 

Something of the same sort might be said of the afternoon turn- 
out. From four to seven Hyde Park is given.up to carriages, and 
spectators sit in rows ten or twelve deep and half a mile long 
to watch the procession. Nothing gives one such an impression 
of the enormous wealth of London as this daily show. It is re- 
stricted entirely to private vehicles, at least to the extent that 
hired cabs and hansoms are excluded. The restriction from the 


looker-on’s point of view is a good one. Nothing so grates on 
the eye as the appearance of some hayseed’s buggy among the 
superb carriages that one sees in Central Park. In Hyde Park, 
partly by official regulations and partly by the social ‘instinet 
which keeps the classes separate, anything of this kind is ef- 
fectually prevented. The average, in consequence, rules high, in 
vehicles, horseflesh, and appointments. You will see finer horses, 
perhaps, in Madrid or Vienna, and a more glittering, faultlessly 
correct, and spick-and-span turnout in Central Park; but, on the 
whole, the Hyde Park show reaches an astonishingly high stand- 
ard. What it lacks in quality—and undoubtedly it does lack some- 
thing—it more than makes up in quantity. In sheer numbers no 
city in the world can begin to compete with the thousands upon 
thousands of carriages that every week-day make the round 
of Hyde Park. When the King or Queen is expected to 
join the procession the spectacle becomes one really worthy 
of London. 

Nor is it merely a spectacle of horses and carriages. I have the 
word of an American lady who knows London perhaps even bet- 
ter than she knows New York, that it is also as fine an exhibition 
of dress and good looks as even New York could produce. You 
do not, of course, see in Hyde Park the best of what Englishwomen 
are capable of in the way of dress. For that you must go to 
Ascot, Goodwood, Hurlingham, or Ranelagh. The American lady 
whom I have just quoted declared that no one should dare to 
criticise the style of Englishwomen who had not been at least 
thrice to Ranelagh, preferably on a Horse-Show day ow the day 
of some polo match between, crack regimental teams. 

London in the season is what every other capital in the world 
would like to be, but cannot. It is the world’s centre for opera, 
for concerts, for pictures, for every form of art. It is the capital 
of the kingdom andthe empire, the home of royalty, and the 
scene of the thousand and one festivities, ceremonies, and fétes 
that always go with a court. This is the first real season we have 
had since the King’s accession. In 1901 everything was ruined 
socially by Queen Victoria’s death; in 1902 there was the fiasco of 
the King’s illness on the eve of his coronation; in 1903 it rained, 
rained, rained; in 1904 nobody had any money; but 1905 has en- 
joyed the first essentials of success, sunshine and cash, and both 
have been turned to prodigious use. In fact, there is so much to do 
and so little time to do it in that afternoon calls have dropped from 
the traditional ten minutes to an actual five, and threaten a future 
three. Before long they will disappear altogether. People will 
pay their calls by post, and never see their friends except at 
crushes.” 


Escorting the Body of John Paul Jones through Paris 


On July 6 the body of Admiral John Paul Jones was formally transferred to the representatives of the American government 
in Paris, preparatory to its removal to American soil. After appropriate services at the American Church in the Avenue 
de VAlma, which were attended by General Horace Porter, Admiral Sigsbee, and military attachés representing the different 
powers, the body was placed on a qun-carriage decorated with American and French flags and escorted to the Esplanade des 
Invalides. That night the body was taken to Cherbourg, and the homeward voyage was begun on the following day. On 
July 22 the body reached Annapolis, where it was temporarily interred pending the completion of a permanent vault . 
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Minister Witté 


VERY friend of the Russian people breathed a sigh of re- 

lief when it was announced that at last the Czar had 

consented to nominate Minister Witté in the place of M. 

Muravieff; of relief not unmixed with apprehension that, 

at the last moment, the wind that has veered so often 
might change once more, throwing the hopes of reconstruction 
for Russia back inito the welter of confusion and anarchy. The 
feeling of relief at Witté’s nomination is as natural as it is sin- 
cere. For months he has emerged from the crowd of helpless, 
irresolute persons at the head of affairs, as about the only man 
in Russia whom the rest of the world has confidence in, not 
merely for good-will, but for capacity. We have heard echoes 
enough from the banks of the Neva of the endless jealousies and 
intrigues which have stood between Minister Witté and power; 
and the spectacle of this helpless giant, vainly advising sane and 
moderate courses, has been as pathetic as that of the Emperor, 
turning irresolutely from one adviser to another, now listening 
to his evil genius Pobyedonostseff, or the malign Alexeieff, and 
now giving ear to the genuine and enlightened liberalism of Prince 
Ukhtomsky or Sviatopolk-Mirsky, but still refusing obstinately to 
turn to the one man who, in the belief of all the Western world, 
could be of genuine and effective help to his sorely misled and 
suffering country. 

Even now, so deep has been the impression of this imperial 
irresolution, we are only half convinced that Witté will have a 
really free hand; angl we hardly dare to believe that, on his re- 
turn to Russia as tl? negotiator of a stable peace, he will be set 
at the head of affairs. and given a full opportunity to bring order 
out of the chaos which is spreading through every region of Rus- 
sian life. That opportunity for Russia’s supremely capable man 
is what we all earnestly want to see; but our disappointment at 
its failure would be so great that we hardly like to formulate it 
clearly. 

It is really very wonderful how the shape of this giant has 
gradually appeared from amid the mist, for our information 
about Russia is invariably confused and fragmentary; every state- 
ment published there is calculated to- serve some end other 
than that of mere truth; 
and there are ten men in- 


as Peace Commissioner 


By Charles Johnston 


It is another testimony to the man’s force that on every point 
which will come before the Peace Commission he. will be qual- 
ified to speak with more than the authority of first-hand knowl- 
edge; it is close to the truth to say that he himself created 
practically all the values that will be involved from the first 
step of the negotiations to the last. Though he was from the 
first the head of the peace party, nevertheless M. Witté has all 
along been the presiding genius of Russian expansion in the 
Kast; but this policy he advocated, not in the spirit of buccaneer- 
ing adventure, which seems to have animated Alexeieff, but as 
a“ serious economic measure, in no wise intended to provoke 
Japan, but rather destined to remove serious dangers from Rus- 
sia’s future path. Witté not only presided over the first con- 
ception of the great Siberian Railroad, but it was he who, as 
Finance Minister, paid for practically every mile of the perma- 
nent way, which stretches for so many thousand miles around 
the girdle of the globe. He not only paid for it, but paid for 
it out of earnings and savings, so that it left his hands as a 
practically clear investment, an asset of the first importance to 
the national exchequer. It was he also who supervised the entire 
construction of the ill-fated Manchurian line, and one of his 
last official acts as Finance Minister was, to visit~ Manchuria, 
examining that line in detail, and reporting on every bridge, 
every station, every gradient of the two branches of the line. He 
knows more than any man living of the resources of the different 
regions of Manchuria, both those which will come under the 
wegis of Japan, and those which, penetrated by the Baikal-Vladi- 
vostok line, will inevitably remain more or less under Russian 
influence. 

When the question of indemnity comes up Witté will once 
more be the expert master of every detail. He knows exactly 
what it cost to build the ill-fated Dalny, which may perhaps be 
thrown into the scales as a valid asset, for he himself created 
Dalny. And when it comes to hard cash he is again para- 
mount; for it is wholly as a result of Witté’s policy that Rus- 
sia has, even now, after a year and a half of disastrous 
and ruinously costly war, a _ considerable gold reserve for 

immediate need, and a 
degree of credit abroad 


terested in putting forth : with which to negotiate 

a garbled version for foreign loans. 

one who is willing But what a_ tragical 

to tell a simple tale - spectacle, after all, to 


of things as they are. 
That Witté should have 
been so clearly distin- 
guished amid this surging 
fog of misstatements, sup- 
pressions, eXaggerations, 
confusions, is a singular 
tribute to his great worth 
and to the sagacity of in- 
ternational opinion. That 
opinion will be notably 
strengthened when we 
more clearly realize that 
to the initiative of M 
Witté, and to him alone, 
was due the great act 
of religious liberty which 
marked the festival of 
Kaster this year, and 
which granted to the dis- 
senting sects and to non- 
Orthodox religions some- 
thing like liberty of con- 
science and freedom of 
worship. As president of 
the Council of Ministers, 
Witté conceived this great, 
liberal. and beneficent 
measure ; he himself 
drafted the terms of the 
new law: and it was 
wholly due to his great 
prestige, even when over- 
shadowed by imperial dis- 
favor, that the. law at 
last passed triumphantly, 
over the head of all the 
elements of reaction, with 
Pobvedonostseff their 
most stubborn and _§fa- 
natical representative. Let 
it be widely known that 
this measure of religious 
liberty was Witté’s meas- 


see Witté patching up a 
peace with the poor, bro- 
ken fragments of _ the 
values he himself cre- 
ated, giving one muti- 
lated half if haply he may 
preserve the other! 

What a sermon on hu- 
man folly, to see the 
work of this great 
builder smashed wanton- 
ly to pieces through a 
olicy of adventure and 
intrigue! 

Finally, Witté stands 
as the man who will 
see peace concluded at any 
price, a peace firm laid 
and lasting; for he at 
least realizes, even if his 
imperial master does not, 
that the condition of 
Russia is in the last de- 
gree perilous, and that al- 
most the last moment has 
been reached when it is 
possible to save the struc- 
ture of national life from 
complete anarchy and de- 
struction. 

Whether, once peace is 
concluded, Witté will be 
allowed to bring some- 
thing like order out of 
chaos at home is some- 
thing so doubtful that we 
hardly like to speculate 
on it. 

Whatever the home con- 
ditions may be, Witté 
has said, with his usual 
diplomacy : 

“ Russia is not crushed. 
Russia is prepared to fight 


ure and his alone, and the 
estimation in- which he is 
already held will grow to 
something like enthusiasm, 
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Sergius Witté, the Successor of M. Muravieff as Envoy to discuss 
Peace Terms with the Japanese Plenipotentiaries 


_ on indefinitely. Russia, 
not being like other na- 
tions, cannot be judged by 
other nations.” , 
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Fifty Years of Progress in America 


IV.—Agriculture—Animal Industry 
By F. W. Hewes 


IFTY years ago the propor- 
tion of hogs consumed by 
the American people was 
one hundred and eighteen 
to every one hundred of 
che population; to-day it is forty- 
three. The consumption of mut- 
ton has been cut down from ninety- 
four sheep to fifty; and of beeves, 
from twenty-five to twenty. To 
take the place of these meat foods 
the consumption of fruits and 


average of about three thousand 
e head per year for 1891-3 to an av- 
erage of seventy-three thousand 
for the vears 1901-3. The return 
of prosperity, however, again 
opened the home markets, and at 
present the cities demand some 
three hundred thousand horses per 
vear, and the farmers about four 
times as many. 
Among the States -lowa and 
Illinois are prominent in the own- 


Wool Production 


vegetables has greatly increased, 
as has been shown in the preced- 
ing articles in this series. The 
progress in our animal industry 
has, however, been large. During 
the first ten years of the half-cen- 
tury cattle increased eight mil- 
lions, while hogs increased only 
four and sheep only one. 

During the next ten years oc- 
curred our great civil war. Cat- 
tle and hogs were slaughtered by 
millions to provide army rations. 
Therefore in 1870 the cattle num- 


ership of horses, while Texas, the 
leader in cattle, drops to twelfth 
place, side by side with Wisconsin. 
Minnesota and Missouri also stand 
on even footing, grading just un- 
der Kansas, which has the small- 
est of the five cireles in the exhibit 
given of the State values. Penn- 
evyilvania and Indiana have equal 
numbers of dots on the map. 

Next in total value after horses 
come the numerous but relatively 
diminishing herds of swine. Fifty 
vears ago the hogs greatly out- 


Data for and 1860 

are Census figures. Other 

dota are 5-year 
the Census year being the 
middle date. 


bered two million less than at the 
opening of the conflict. Wool was 
needed for uniforms, and so the 
increase of sheep was pushed to 
the utmost, with the result that 
the number of sheep in 1870 was thirteen million more than in 
1860. The increase in catile has been surprisingly uniform since 
1870, nine millions each ten years. During the ten years before 
the civil war horses increased nearly fifty per cent., and mules 
one hundred per cent. The war retarded the increase of horses, 
and reversed that of mules. From that date to 1890 the mule 
more than doubled its numbers, although even now it is only a 
small factor (about one-eighth) of the total animal power. The 
horse showed an increase of almost three millions in each ten 
years to 1890, after which there is a halt. In the value of farm 
animals, from 1850 to 1860, the increase was over half a billion 
dollars. Even during the civil-war decade there was an increase 
of almost fifty million dollars. The record of the next twenty 
vears shows a remarkable outward swing of the recording-line, 
marking an increase of a half-billion from 1870 to 1880, and half 
as much more from 1880 to 1890. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty years after the first settlement. 
for sixty years of which we had been an independent nation, we had 
but four and a third million horses in the country, while within 
the next forty years they increased to over fourteen million, in 
spite of the operation of one hundred and sixty-six miles of rail- 
road and many steamboat lines on rivers and lakes and along the 
ocean coasts. From 1890 disaster surely followed the horse in- 
dustry. When the bicvele craze swept the country it was common 
talk that the horse was doomed. The fad soon died, and the 
bicycle came to its natural use by persons who, almost universally, 
were unable to own horses. Thousands of horses were employed in 
hauling street-cars, and as that service killed them off quickly 
there was a large demand for a constant new supply. Moreover, 
that demand was increasing, for street-railroads were multiplying 
swiftly. Finally, when the trolley was made practical it took 
the place of horses on all new lines, and rapidly supplanted them 
on old lines. This was a double adversity, for it not only stopped 
the demand for street-car horses, it at the same time flooded the 
market with thousands of horses thrown out of service, at a price, 
in many cases, next to nothing. 
causing a further element of distress, for it checked not only city 
buying for draught, carriage, and saddle use, but agricultural buy- 
ing as well. Young farmers, seeing no profit in their industry, 
halted, waiting for further developments. The rearing of horses 
for sale nearly ceased, and the number of horses decreased almost 
three million from 1893 to 1900. In the mean time, the exceed- 
ingly low prices of horses attracted the attention of foreign buy- 
ers, and an export demand increased foreign purchases from an 
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America’s Strides in Wool Production 


Then came the panic of 1893, - 


numbered the people: one hundred 
hogs for each seventy-seven per- 
sons. ‘To-day the situation is re- 
versed, and more than reversed: 
one hundred and seventy-three per- 
sons for each one hundred hogs. Fifty years ago, even in con- 
siderable towns, each householder had somewhere on his premises 
a “ hogpen,” or a “ pigsty,” in which, year by year, he reared one 
or more hogs, fed chiefly from the kitchen waste until fattening 
time, when a ration of corn or other grain food was added. 

Neither the number nor the value of animals tells the story 
of yearly product any more than the buildings and machinery of 
the manufacturer measure his production. It is to the products 
themselves we must look for the correct history of the industry. 
The measure of their present magnitude is presented in the ex- 
hibit of animal products for 1900. One of the most important 
products is wholly omitted from all records, both of the census 
and of the Department of Agriculture. That is the labor value 
of the work performed by horses and other work animals. Cat- 
tle vield an annual product af animals sold, and of meat, milk, 
butter, and cheese: sheep, of animals sold and of mutton and 
wool; swine, of animals sold and of pork, lard, and other foods; 
poultry, of eggs and chickens; bees, of honey and wax. So far 
as records are concerned, however, horses and mules are without 
a product, except that of animals sold, and yet their product of 
work has just as real a value to the farmer’s income and profit 
as have meat, milk, wool, and other animal products. Summing 
up the yearly product of cattle. sheep, and swine we have approxi- 
mately sixty-eight per cent. of their total value. This seems a 
large figure, but it is modest as compared with the product of 
poultry, which is over fourshundred per cent., while that of bees 
is seventy per cent. Taking. then. the sixty-eight per cent. as 
the basis of calculation, and deducting the sale of a million and a 
half of horses and mules at $100 per head, certainly a large de- 
duction, there remains a labor product of three hundred and fifty- 
eight million dollars. As this is but a fraction over twenty dol- 
lars per vear, for the labor of each horse and mule, it certainly 
seems little enough. 

The progress of the milk industry during the decade 1890-1900 
shows -an increase of almost forty per cent. in the total product. 
What that means is partly realized by remembering that the popu- 
lation increased only a little over half that (twenty-two per cent.). 
A further help comes from the fact that the present (1900) aver- 
age consumption of milk is only a quart a day for a family of 
five, while in 1890 it was only a little over a pint a day. More 
than that, the quality is steadily improving. To-day a quart of 
milk is equal in nutriment to three-fourths of a pound of beef, and 
the milk nutriments are more, digestible than those of beef. Nat- 
urally the leading milk-producing States are those carrying the 


How the Live Stock-in the United States has Ancreased in Fifty Years 
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great cities or within milk-train 
distance of those cities. One is 600 . 

not surprised, therefore, to find 
New York written on the great 
circle of the leading State milk 
exhibit. It is surprising, how- 
ever, to find its product forty per 
cent. greater than that of the next 
largest leader, and almost seventy 
per cent. greater than that of rm 
Illinois, the home of the vigorous 
and hustling rival of New York 
city. It isa little puzzling, too, to 


1880- 30, ve J,000 


1870—$ 31,000,000 (Goid) 


Our two big cities contain about 
Dair Droducts one-sixteenth of our total popula- 
VUlTy tion, and it takes nearly thirty 
1607-1900 niillion eggs to carry those two 
cities from Sunday to Sunday, year 
in and year out, and if the total 
population consumed eggs at that 
rate our chickens would have to 
lay two eggs a day, or we would 
have to double our flocks. A good 
layer, by proper care, feeding, and 
stimulation, can be induced to lay 

four hundred eggs in the first two 
e years. This is far above the aver- 


lind lowa, beyond the Mississippi 300 
River, the second milk State, with 
a product more than fifteen per 
cent. greater than that of Illinois. 
It must be that much, very much, 200 
of the Chicago supply of milk 
crosses the “ Big Muddy.” That 
Pennsylvania, carrying Philadel- 
phia, and almost within elbow- 
touch of New York city, should be 
a “twin” of Wisconsin, that car- 


age, which is sixty-six per year, the 
extremes of which are one hundred 
and two in Maine, and thirty-nine 
in louisiana. A four-year test of 
one thousand hens gave a record 
of thirty-five that laid from 200 to 
251 eggs per year; several that 
, laid only from 36 to 60, while 
Bulletin 55 three laid none at all. An investi- 


Bureau of Animo) Industry 
} gation of the cost of production of 
US Dep't of Agriculture winter eggs in New York State 


showed a range of from six cents 


ries Milwaukee and almost corners \ 
on Chicago, seems a_ natural Fwy. 
measure. That Michigan and Min- d 


nesota should milk almost an equal 
number of pailfuls is about the 
“proper thing” also.  Further- 
more, that the Southern States 
are“ not in it” on this score is not surprising, for their city popu- 
lation is not yet developed, but another fifty years will doubtless 
bring them onto a more equal footing. 

Less than a half-century ago the common belief was that good 
butter could not be made west of the Mississippi River. The cream- 
separator and other scientific methods have reversed that opinion 
and its corresponding fact. .No finer butter is made than in those 
Western creameries, and lowa leads all the States of the Union 
in quantity, while Kansas has the largest creamery in the world. 
Although the first creamery was established in 1861 (in Orange 
County, New York), yet it was only in later years that its great 
impress on butter production was made. New York and Iowa ex- 
change leadership as the record passes from milk to butter, and 
the accompanying exhibit of thirteen leading butter States again 
emphasizes the fact that the Southern States are not in the 
dairy business. 

Fifty-four years ago, in 1851, the first cheese-factory was es- 
tablished in Oneida County, New York. At that date over a hun- 
dred million pounds of cheese was the annual product of the 
whole country (four and a half pounds per capita). To-day the 
total product, although nearly three times as great, is less than 
four pounds per capita, and very little of that (five and a half per 
cent.) is made on farms. More than nine-tenths of the cheese is 
now made in factories. Less than one-third of the butter is so 
made, and while the total product of cheese is smaller per capita 
now than fifty vears ago, the total product of butter has risen 
from thirteen and a half pounds to nineteen and a half pounds 


per capita. 


* Live stock ~ does not commonly include poultry, but when, as 
now, there is an average of forty-two fowls for each of the nearly 
xix million farms, or over two hundred and fifty millions of 
poultry “stock,” and when, further, the products of that “ stock ” 
have a value, exceeding the value of the national consumption 
of wheat by $53,000,000, or nearly five times that of the entire 
wool clip, the. significance of the farm “cacklers” becomes of 
more than ordinary importance. Measured by national expendi- 
ture, the poultry and egg sales of the census year would have paid 
the entire cost of the army and navy, and left thirty-four million 
dollars over; or it would have paid the whole pension bill, and left 
a surplus of eighty-seven million dollars. The entire value of the 
poultry “stock ~ was not far from seventy million dollars, while 
its product was over four times that amount (eggs produced, $144,- 
000.000; poultry raised and sold, $137.000.000—total, $281.000,- 
000). While chickens are in the first rank of poultry, still seven- 
teen million turkeys, geese, and ducks would make a flock fifty 
abreast covering thirty-two miles of roadway —a rather large 
preposition either to feed or drive, and to pick the ten and a half 
million geese and ducks would take one Woman six hundred years, 


picking fifty oy* three hundred and fifty days per year. 


Where Farm Animals States which Lead in Value of Horses in 
Leading States 


are most Valuable Cattle Herds 


The Market Value of Dairy Products 


to six dollars per dozen. As to 

progress, the total in 1890 aver- 

aged thirteen dozen per year for 

each person of the entire popula- 

, tion, while in 1900 it had risen 

to seventeen dozen. At the former date we were buying fifteen 

million dozens from Canada and other foreign countries, while 

in 1900 we bought searcely any, and sold two million dozen in 
foreign markets. 

Child of affliction—wool—has from the first been buffeted by 
politics as has no other agricultural product. There was a small 
increase from 1850 to 1860. The civil-war decade, however, be- 
cause of adequate protection and the stimulus of war need, shows 
a wonderful stride forward. The step following 1870 was only a 
little over half of its predecessor. The next one a little less. 
Then came the fearful triumph of the foes of wool protection. 
The panic of 1893 nearly annihilated that branch of agricultural 
production. Its rally has been phenomenal. Montana, Ohio, and 
Wyoming produce nearly one-third of the entire value. Fifteen 
other States are represented by the closely crowded group of cir- 
cles constituting the rest of the exhibit measuring the product 
of the “ Leading Wool States,” and five of them are so nearly 

“tied ” as to be represented by a single circle. 

What. of the future? Nearly three hundred years of wabble, 
wabble, and stagger seem to furnish a poor record as a basis of 
financial venture. Could ignorant. scheming, and unscrupulous 
politicians be annihilated, and a true, strong, intelligent policy 
of “ America for. Americans ” be adopted, including every toiling 
man and woman on the farm or in the city, and every product, 
from agriculture to finance, then might there be hope of a true 

“Golden Fleece.” 

Were it not for a significant bit of history covered by the 
closing decade of the nineteenth century the useful humble product 
of the decadent hog would not be noted in this record. 

In 1890, and previously, the great packing-houses of Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Cincinnati supplied the Southern States with 
nearly all of the salt pork consumed there, and salt pork is 
the staple meat food of the South, mutton and beef being almost 
unused in the larger portion of that part of the country. Since 
that date, however, conditions have changed materially. Pork 
is produced in the Gulf States in rapidly increasing amount, and 
is thereby reducing the cost of living there, and, in some cases, 
it is becoming a special industry of commercial profit. 

The erstwhile ‘mortgage lifter” of the great Northern corn 
belt is therefore seeking a new field of conquest. There are yet 
many mortgages to be lifted in the South, and rightly used the 
much-sneered-at “ American hog” can lift them, just as success- 
fully for the white and black planters of the South as for the 
tanned and trusty corn-raisers of the great Middle West. 

The baby of that group of circles entitled “ Animal Products’ 
seems very small, and yet it represents many handsome little for- 
tunes, and gives an honorable employment to hundreds of earnest 
Americans. With the records of two prosperous apiaries on the 
tops of business blocks, one in New York city and one in 


Value of Swine in What the Sheep 
Leading States Ranges represent 
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Cincinnati, Ohio, and another directly 
on the sand dunes of the east shore of 
Lake Michigan, the profitable transport- 
ing of a hundred colonies of bees ten 
miles each year to gather the nectar of 
the flowers of the basswood shade trees 
and of other flowers in Washington, 
D. C., it would seem to be a “ sure 
thing” that bee keeping is always 
worth while. Still, bees have their 
enemies and diseases, and there are wide 
differences among the various sorts of 
bees. Although they readily climb the 
roughest mountain, or penetrate the 
most inaccessible swamp or morass, yet 
if, the mountain or morass be nectarless 
the bees can make neither honey nor 
money. However, these winged farm 
animals do gather sweets to the 
value of seven million dollars per 
year, and with proper encouragement 
would quickly double the seven million. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
done much for this interesting indus- 
try, and is still looking for improved 
breeds of these six-footed farm animals 
that mostly fly instead of walk. It 
is also studying the flowers of the 
United States, to be able intelligently 
to direct apiarists in the choice of lo- 
cality for suctessful operations. 

One of its statements is that alfalfa 
clover is an excellent honey “plant in 
the West, but that east of the Mis- 
sissippi River its flowers contain no nectar. Another, that, con- 
trary to newspaper statements, no artificial comb is manufactured. 
Therefore, honey in the comb is genuine. Another, that the comb 
is made of honey changed to wax within the body of the bee, and 
that it takes more than half of the nectar gathered to produce 
the wax to hold the honey placed within the cells. Another, that 
Western markets prefer honey extracted from the comb, while 
Eastern cities prefer it in the “ original package.” The two high- 
est-priced honeys are white clover and basswood, but millions of 
er of other sorts find a ready market, East or West. While 
ioney-gathering is a small industry, yet it is a growing one, and 
of no inferior promise. 

Measured by American .dollars the animal product is larger 
than that of any other division of agriculture. Until a few 
years ago (1884) this branch of our fundamental industry was 
without organized or systematic protection. For sixteen years 
cattle had been dying in ever increasing numbers from a terrible 
scourge that had spread into several important cattle States. A 
Rureau of Animal Industry was established to cope with this 
scourge, and in August, 1886, regulations were put in force to 
stop the spread of the disease, which first appeared on the Atlantic 
coast, and was then spreading in Ohio, Illinois, and Kentucky. 
More efficient regulations were made in 1887, and in 1888 Chicago, 
its great stronghold, was declared free, and its quarantine term- 
inated. 

What this means is better appreciated in view of the fact that 
France had been trying to stamp the same disease out of Paris 
for a hundred years without success. In 1889 the States west of 
the Alleghanies were all wholly free of the disease, and in Sep- 
tember, 1892, the last Eastern quarantine was raised. The eradica- 
tion wag complete. During the campaign over a million and a 
half of cattle were inspected; more than three hundred thousand 
post mortem examinations were made; 122,063 diseased and ex- 
posed cattle were killed and paid for, and the total cost was only 
a trifle over a million and a half dollars. Now imported cattle 
- inoculated, and close watch is kept against a renewed out- 
weak, 

Various other destructive contagious animal diseases are also 
under supervision of the bureau, and enormous losses to the in- 
dustry are thereby averted. Its work is now expanded to cover 
constant inspections of cattle slaughtered at the many slaughter- 
houses of the country. What this means is better realized by the 
rejection of 89,175 carcasses in 1904—nearly half (40,000) for 
tuberculosis; hearly one-fifth (17,000) for cholera and swine plague, 
und in minor numbers for pneumonia, cancer, gangrene, measles, 
eczema, and nearly forty other causes. 

These articles have described a half-century of progress in the 


States which Churn 
Tons of Butter 


Leading States in 
Milk Production 


The Millions yielded by American Live Stock 


New York’s Lead in 
Cheese in 1900 
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greater divisions of the fundamental 
industry of the nation. They have out- 
lined the remarkable advancement and 
the present astounding importance of 
American agriculture in the national 
economy by many graphic exhibits that 
tell the real story better than words 
can tell. 

They have referred incidentally to 
the part played by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in guiding, 
protecting, and strengthening the many 
important branches of the groundwork 
upon whose prosperity rests the pros- 
perity of all other industries. The op- 
eration of that department includes va- 
rious important divisions outside of 
these greater ones. Each of these has 
a keen interest of its own, fand did 
space permit this narrative might 
carry many additional pages of valua- 
ble record regarding those allied sub- 
“‘jeets. 

The Department of Agriculture 
has its roots running tar back into 
the beginnings of American history. 
To the student of origins its early 
chapters are like the opening of 
a captivating story. Washington and 
Franklin figure conspicuously in those 
opening chapters, as do many other 
prominent men, both good and bad, but 
mostly good. As a born child in the 
governmental family the birth date of 
the department reads May 15, 1862. That was in the dark 
days of the civil war, but for many years before (beginning 
with $1000 in 1839) appropriations were made for collecting and 
distributing seeds and agricultural information through the 
Patent Office. 

When this agricultural child was twenty-six years old (1888) it 
took its place at the national conference table. The Commissioner 
of Agriculture became Secretary of Agriculture, the most im- 
portant member of the staff of Presidential advisers, chief director 
of the work of 4504 persons employed in the department proper 
(July 1, 1904), and of nearly a quarter of a million of special 
correspondents and reporters, and the disburser of an annual 
appropriation of over five million dollars. 

Also in the midst of war, in the same year as the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture, the Morrill bill provided 
for the establishment of agricultural colleges. Twenty-five years 
later (1887) agricultural experiment stations were provided. These 
three agencies have been of untold value in giving intelligent di- 
rection to the agricultural forces of the nation. 

They have played no small part in forming American character. 
It is on the farm chiefly that the boys are grown of whom Presi- 
dents are made. Not national. Presidents, solely, but presidents 
of the great industrial organizations—manufacture, commerce, 
transportation, finance. Many of them have no other school than 
the farm. Some of them have the advantage of an agricultural 
college. A few of other colleges. Back of all these, however, is 
the training of the farm life. Its steadying forces of habitual 
work, of close economy, of early hours, of few luxuries, and of 
healthful, earnest ambition are the forces that build for honesty 
of purpose, integrity of action, and cool judgment. 

The farmerfolk are two-thirds of the whole population. Of the 
same spirit and experience—hard work, long hours, few luxuries, 
high ambition—are more than three-fourths of the city popula- 
tions. 

Even among the small fraction who dress in “fine clothes” 
and drive in “ fine carriages” are many whose early liveg and real 
selves are akin to those of the farm, of the shop, and of*the many 
other lives of steadying, salvation-working toil. 

It is under these conditions that the true, steady, purposeful 
American spirit is born and grows, and it is the American farm 
life that provides these conditions in larger measure, in better 
quality, and of more potent force than any other industry in the 
world. 

Should agriculture in America be stifled as it has been in Great 
Britain, or degraded as it has been in some other parts of Europe, 
or enslaved as it is in Russia, then the hope of the nation will have 
perished; the day of doom will have come for American progress. 
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SECRETARY TAFT AND HIS PHILIPPINES PARTY, GUESTS 
OF THE BOHEMIAN CLUB OF 


Necretary Taft, with a party consisting of Miss Alice Roosevelt, Colonel Clarence E. 
Affairs, Brigadier-General T, H. Bliss, Representative Longworth of Ohio, Major Eddie of the Medical Corps, U. 8. A., and 


others, left Washington for an inspection tour of the Philippines on June 30. 
They are expected to return about October 4. 
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Members of Seerctary Taft's Party and those who spent the Day with them in the Bohemian Club’s Redwood Grove 


Yokohama en route to the Philippines, arriving at Manila on August 6. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


James Milbanke, an old college friend of Denis Asshlin, visits the 
latter for the first time in thirty years at his ancestral estate in south- 
ern Ireland. He finds Asshlin much changed. After dinner Asshlin in- 
duces Milbanke to play cards with him, and fthey play until early 
morning, Milbanke finally winning. After Milbanke haves his host to 
xo to his room, Clodagh, Asshlin’s eldest daughter, meets him in the 
hall, and begs him not to gamble with her father again, as it Is 
through his passion for play that Asshlin is bringing ruin to himself 
and his family. The next morning at breakfast Milbanke finds on his 
plate a check from Asshlin in payment of his losses. That night Asshlip 
proposes another game of cards. Milbanke refuses to play, and drops his 
host’s check into the fire. He tells Asshlin that he considers him weak 
and worthless, and returns to England the next day. Three years 
after, Milbanke receives a letter from Clodagh telling him that 
Asshlin has been seriously hurt in an accident, and urging him to 
come to Ireland. Milbanke hastens to his old friend’s home, and 
finds Asshlin on his death-bed, and in great distress of mind over the 
future of his children, who he knows will be left penniless as a 
result of his dissipations. Milbanke promises to be responsible for 
their welfare. A famous specialist is summoned from Dublin to con- 
sult with the local surgeon, and after a careful examination by the 
two physicians, Milbanke is informed that his friend's condition ts 
hopeless. Late that night Asshlin dies. Milbanke asks Clodagh to 
marry him. At first she refuses him; but when she learns that her 
father’s estate will be put under obligations to Milbanke by his bene- 
factions, she consents to become iis wife. They are married shortly after 
at Carrigmore, and, after it has been decided that Clodagh’s sister Nance 
shall live with them for a time, all leave Ireland together for Florence. 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, Clo- 
dagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of these 
men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is pre- 
sented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, and 
during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself while 
in Venice and meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord Deerehurst’s 
gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh accepts. 
With Serracauld, Lord Deerehurst, and Barnard, Clodagh goes to Lady 
Frances Hope’s residence, the Palazzo Ugochini, and there, for the first 
time, sees play at roulette. Deerehurst plays for her and wins, but she 
protests at accepting the winnings. — si 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


HE little incident, trivial in itself, damped the general 
ardor for roulette. After a dozen turns of the wheel, 
Lady Frances declared herself satisfied. "hee 
“Mrs. Milbanke has regenerated us—for the moment!” 
she cried. “I can’t play roulette to-night. But our 
turn will come, Mrs. Milbanke. We will be revenged on you!” 

Her shrewd, smiling glance passed rapidly over Clodagh’s face. 

Again the whole company laughed. 

“Mrs. Milbanke is a feminine Sir Galahad!” said Luard. “ By 
the way, Lady Frances, when is our irreproachable knight to honor 
Venice with his presence?” 

He turned and looked banteringly at his hostess. 

Lady Frances smiled. 

“Oh, any day now,” she returned. “ But ain’t you rather in- 
corrigible ?” 

“So Sir Galahad thinks!” he retorted, unabashed. “Is he an 
acquaintance of yours, Mrs. Milbanke?” 

Clodagh smiled uncertainly, and Lady Frances laughed. 

“ How ridiculous of you to expect Mrs. Milbanke to read your 
riddles!” she gaid, sharply. “The person this very disrespectful 
young man is speaking of, Mrs. Milbanke, is Sir Walter Gore—” 

“The most admirable Sir Walter Gore!” interjected Luard. 

Lady Frances’s sallow face flushed very slightly. 

“Sir Walter Gore,” she went on, ignoring the interruption, 
“ who is only twenty-nine, has been ten times round the world, and 
is imbued with the deepest contempt for all modern social things.” 

She laughed again as she finished, but a fleeting change of ex- 
pression had passed over her strong face. 

Clodagh looked up smilingly. 

“ And where is the likeness to me?” she asked. 

“Oh, you are both above mere human temptations, Mrs. Mil- 
banke!” Luard broke in, irrepressibly. 

_Lord Deerehurst, who had been listening to the conversation, 
lifted his eye-glass. 
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“ But, then, Sir Walter Gore has been ten times round the 
world,” he remarked, in his thin, dry voice. “ And this is Mrs. 
Milbanke’s first visit to Venice.” 

Again they‘all laughed, and Clodagh colored. 

“You think my stoicism would not wear well?” she asked. 

Deerehurst looked at her searchingly. 

“Stoicism may be born of many characteristics,” he said. “ I 
am not in a position to say from what yours springs. But ”— 
he lowered his voice—* I do not think you are a natural stoic.” 

She laughed and glanced uneasily round the little company, al- 
ready beginning to break up into groups of two and three. 

Observing the look, Lady Frances turned to her tactfully. 

“Come, Lord Deerehurst!” she cried. “We are getting too 
serious. If you must philosephize, take Mrs. Milbanke on to the 
baleony, where she will have something to distract her thoughts. 
For myself, | want to hear Valentine sing. Val!” she called. 
“Come to the piano and make some music! I'm surfeited with 
stringed instruments and Italian voices.” 

She moved across the salon, and Lord Deerehurst turned to 
Clodagh. 

“May I follow our hostess’s suggestion? May I talk philosophy 
on the balcony?” 

She smiled. The slight strain, of which she had been conscious 
ever since the incident of the roulette, lifted suddenly, and her 
earlier sensation of elated excitement returned. 

“ Yes, if you like,” she responded, brightly. ‘ The baleony sounds 
very tempting. And as for philosophy, 1 can promise to listen— 
if | can’t promise to understand.” 

She smiled afresh, and crossed the wide room, Deerehurst follow- 
ing closely. 

As she passed the group of statuary and stepped through the 
open window Serracauld struck a chord or two on the piano, and 
an instant later his voice—a full, strong voice, intensely passion- 
ate and youthful — drifted across the salon and out into the 
night. 

At the first note Clodagh halted, surprised and enchanted by the 
sound, and sinking silently into one of the balcony chairs, rested 
one arm on the iron railing. 

The music Serracauld sang was French, and possessed much of 
the distinction that marks that nation’s art. The song was a hymn 
to life, and its indispensable coadjutors youth and love; and it 
went with a peculiar lilt that stirred the blood and stimulated the 
fancy. He sang it as it should be sung—easily and arrogantly; 
for, as frequently happens with musicians, he could express in 
music thoughts, ideas, and emotions that never crossed his own 
selfish, somewhat narrow soul. 

Clodagh, staring down into the dark waters in an attitude of 
rapt attention, drank in the song to its last note; and as the final 
vibration died away she looked round at Deerehurst with an. ex- 
pression infinitely softened and enhanced. 

“ How beautiful!” she said. “Oh, how beautiful!” 

Without replying he sank into a chair that stood close to hers, 
and in his turn laid his arms upon the balcony railing. 

“It is not the song that is beautiful, Mrs. Milbanke,” he said 
at last, “ but the thoughts it has wakened in you.” 

Clodagh looked at him in silent question. She was still under 
the spell of the music, and saw nothing to fear in his cold gaze. 

“You were the instrunient,” he went on, in the same lowered 
voice. “ The notes were not played upon the piano, but upon your 
brain. Your brain is a network of sensitive strings, waiting to be 
played on by every factor in life—music, color, sunshine, emotion—” 
His tone sank. : 

Clodagh glanced quickly at his tall, thin figure seated so close 
to her own, and at the waxlike, inscrutable face showing through 
the dusk. 

-“ You seem to know me better than I know myself,” she said, 
uncertainly. 

He watched her intently for a moment; then he leaned for- 
+ sty his long, pale fingers toying with the ribbon of his eye- 
glass. 

“I do know you better than you know yourself.” 
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She gave a little embarrassed laugh. 

Then enlighten me!” 

Again he seemed to study her; then he leaned back in his *chair 
with a decisive movement. : 

“No!” he said. “No! Not now! 
three, perhaps. But not now.” 

She laughed again; and unconsciously a note of relief under- 
ran her laugh—a relief that, by a natural sequence of emotion, 
brought a fresh reaction to the coquetry of an hour ago. , 

With a quick turn of the head she looked up at him. 

* But how shall [ find you in a year—or two—or three?” 

She was distinetly conscious that the words held a challenge, 
but the thought was fraught with the new intoxication that the 
evening had begotten. 

With a swift movement he bent close to her. 

“The world is very small, Mrs. Milbanke—when one desires to 
make it so.” 

In the half-light of the baleony his pale eyes seemed to search 
hers. 

Involuntarily she blushed, but her glance met his steadily 
enough. 

“Not until one has been ten times round it!”* she reminded 
him. 

He laughed his thin, amused laugh; then suddenly he became 
grave again. 

* Don’t you feel.” he said, “that when we desire a thing very 
greatly our own will power may bend circumstances?” 

Her eyes faltered, and her gaze moved to the gondolas flitting 
silently below them. 

“IT think I have giv 
a low, uneven voice. 

Deerehurst’s eyelids Harrowed. 

* Would it be presumptuous to ask why?” 

“No. Oh no!” 

“ But you will not throw any light upon my darkness?” 

She turned her head, and once more her gaze rested on his 
face. 

* No,” she said, softly, “it isn’t that. 
lieve I eguld enlighten you—even if I would. 
myself.” . 

* The deeper a riddle, the more tempting its solution.” 

Very quietly he drew still nearer, until his foot touched the hem 
of her skirt. 

The action, more than the words, startled her. 
laugh she drew back into her seat. 

“Perhaps it is no riddle, after. all!” she said, quickly. 
haps it is the lack of human na- 
ture—the likeness to Mr. Luard’s © 


In a year—or two—or even 


up desiring things greatly,” she said, in 


It is that I don’t be- 
I am a puzzle to 


With a little 


Per- 


* Really!” he said. “ How interesting! 
to the meeting in the flesh.” 

Again he laughed, as at something intensely-amusing. And as 
Clodagh turned towards him doubtfully she saw him shoot one 
swift, satirical glance at Ins uncle. 

“Why?” she asked, quickly. “Why should our meeting be in- 
teresting ?”’ 

Once more a vague sense of antagonism assailed her—a vague 
distrust of this new atmosphere. 

Serracauld answered her at once in his light, ingratiating tone. 

* For no reason, Mrs. Milbanke, that you can possibly cavil at.” 

“ But for what reason?” Her glance rested inquiringly on his 
face. “ Do tell me. I hate things that I cannot understand.” 

Deerehurst smiled a little cynically. 

“A very youthful sentiment!” he murmured. 
grows the more one seeks the incomprehensible.” 

His eyes rested upon her with a fixed regard. 

For a space she sat very still, attempting no rejoinder. Then, 
as if suddenly moved to decisive action, she rose and turned towards 
the lighted salon. 

“It's very late,” she said, quickly. 
ting home.” 

Serracauld stepped aside, and Deerehurst, who had risen with 
her, moved forwarid. 

But with a swift gesture that ignored them both she crossed 
the balcony and stepped through the open window. 

After she had left them the-two men stood for a moment look- 
ing at each other; then, with an elaborately careless gesture, Lord 
Deerehurst raised his eye-glass and peered out across the dark 
canal. 

“ Rather a pleasant little gathering to-night!” he said, casually. 
“ Rose Bathurst looks particularly well. Don’t you think so?” 

Serracauld’s lips parted; then pursed themselves together, while 
he cast one comprehensive glance at his uncle’s stiff back. 

“Oh yes! Yes. Quite!” he rejoined, vaguely; then very swiftly 
he turned and hurried across the salon after Clodagh. 

She was bidding her hostess good night as he reached her side, 
and his attentive glance noted her heightened color and her nerv- 
ously alert manner. 

“ To-morrow niglit, then!” Lady Frances was saying; and he 
saw Clodagh nod and smile. 

“ To-morrow night!” she repeated. 
ready?” 

As she looked round for her cavalier, Serracauld stepped softly 
to her side. 

“Mrs. Milbanke.” le said, “ you will not discard my uncle’s 

rondola? .He is waiting to 
‘now if we may convey you 


shall look forward 


“The older one 


“I must think about get- 


“Mr. Barnard, are you 


‘Sir Galahad.’ ” 

She laughed again nervously. 
Then suddenly her own words 
suggested to her a new and less 
dangerous channel of talk. 

“When is this wonderful per- 
son to be in Venice?” she asked. 
*T am curious to see him.” 

But Lord Deerehurst had no 
intention of allowing another 
man’s name to interfere with 
his pleasure. 

“Mrs. Milbanke.” he said. 
earnestly, “may I ask you an- 
other question — a serious 

“Not till 
mine.” 

* But this is personal — per- 
sonal to you and me. The other 
is not.” 

He bent over her chair: and. 
seemingly: by accident, his hand 
brushed her sleeve. 

Mrs. Milbanke—” 

But even as his voice 
articulated her name a shadow 
fell across the lighted window 
behind them. and Serracauld., 
characteristically easy and non- 
chalant his movements, 
stepped on to the balcony. 

Clodagh turned with a_ short, 
faint laugh. The beating of her 
heart was uneven, and her face 
felt hot. 

“Mr. Serracauld,” she Said. 
impulsively, “ when is Sir Wal- 
ter Gore coming to Venice? I 
have been asking Lord Deere- 
hurst, but he ecannot—or will not ) 
tell me.” 

Deerehurst. who, at 
nephew's approach, had drawn a: 


you've answered 


quietly back into seat. | 
looked up with perfect com- | 
posure, 

“Ves, Valentine.” he said, 


smoothly. “I believe Gore has 
been making an impression. by 
proxy.” 

Serracauld laughed. 
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his 


Nerracauld, characteristically easy and nonchalant, stepped 
on to the baleony 


home.” 

She looked up at him with a 
faint suggestion of coldness and 
distrust. Then, across the si- 
lence of her indecision, the low, 
thrilling notes of the Venetian 
night music broke forth again as 
the musicians’ gondola passed 
the Palazzo Ugochini on its way 
homeward, Astonishingly near, 
its poignant sweetness seemed 
literally to sweep across the 


selon through the open win- 
dows. At the sound her face in- 


voluntarily softened; her lips 
parted, and she smiled. 
“Very well!” she acquiesced, 
below her breath. “Tell Lord 
- Deerehurst that he may take me 
home.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Dining the night that fol- 
lowed, Clodagh’s excited thoughts 
<careely permitted her any sleep, 
but with that extraordinary re- 
serve of strength that springs 
from the combination of youth 
and health, she rose next morn- 
ing as fresh and untired as 
though she had enjoyed unbro- 
ken rest. 

‘Coming down-stairs at half 
past eight, the first person she 
encountered was Milbanke, en- 
tering the hotel from the terrace. 
And spurred by her own ex- 
uberant spirits, roused to a 
sense of general good-will by her 
own rosy outlook upon life, she 
went quickly forward to greet 
him. 
a “Good morning, James!” she 
said. “I hope you haven’t been 
tiring yourself.” 

It struck her as an after im- 
pression that he looked slightly 
worn and fatigued. 

As he took her hand he smiled, 
gratified by her concern. 

“Not at all my dear!” he 
responded. “Not at all! 1 
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have had an 
hour’s excur- 
sion with Mr. 
Tombs. | as- 
sure you I had 
no idea that 
the byways of 
Venice were so 
int&esting. No 
idea whatever!” 

“All Venice 
is hea¥enly!” 

Clodagh’s 
glance wander- 
ed across the 
terrace to the 
canal, radiant 
in the early 
light. 

Milbanke 
raised his head, 
arrested by the 
fervor of her 
tone. 

“Then you— 
you enjoyed 
yourself last 
night?” he ven- 
tured, with un- 
usual penetra- 


He hurried 
forward. And 
with a little 
thrill of pleas- 
urable anticipa- 
tion Clodagh 
suw one ‘of the 
loitering gon- 
dolas glide up 
to the steps. 

For the first 
few moments 
after thev had 
entered the boat 
she was silent, 
for in the iri- 
descent morn- 
ing light Venice 
made a new ap- 
peal; then grad- 
ually — insidi- 
ously — as the 
charm of her 
surroundings 
began to sooth 
her senses, the 
encounter with 
Milbanke melt- 
| ed from her 


tion. 

“Oh, so very 
much!” She 
turned to him 
with a glowing smile that betrayed a warm desire for universal 
confidence and sympathy. “So much! Mr. Barnard and the 
tall, dark-haired boy that you met last evening took me all 
round the canals in the most beautiful gondola belonging to Lord 
Deerehurst. We saw all the interesting people from the hotels 
and heard the music: and afterwards Mr. Barnard brought me 
to the Palazzo Ugochini and introduced me to Lady Frances 
Hope. She was charmingly kind and hospitable, and made me 
promise to go again to-night—and to bring you.” 

Milbanke’s face fell. 

“Oh, you must come! You must! Lady Frances Hope feels 
sure she has met you before. You must come!” 

Milbanke looked distressed. 

* But, my dear—” 

“Yes, I know you hate society. But just this once—I—l wish 
you to come—” 

She made the appeal with a sudden anxious gesture, born of a 
very subtle, a very instinctive metive. A motive that had for 
its basis an obscure and quite unacknowledged sense of self-pro- 
tection. 

Milbanke—materialist born—heard only the words, noting noth- 
ing of the undermeaning. 

“ But, my dear,” he expostulated, “the thing is-—is impossible. 
Mr. Angelo Tombs has promised to expound his theories to me after 
dinner to-night—” 

He looked at her nervously. 

She was silent for a minute or two—suddenly and profoundly 
conscious that, in all the radiant glory of her surroundings, she 
stood alone. At the painful consciousness she telt her throat swell, 
but with a defiant refusal to be conquered by her feelings she 
gave a quick, high laugh. 

“Oh, very well!” she cried. “ Very well! As you like!” 

And without looking at him again she turned and entered the 
coffee-room of the hotel. 

Having partaken of her morning meal with a haste that be- 
tokened unruly emotions she returned to the terrace, where— 
among the other early loungers—she found Varnard, reading his 
English newspapers. Seeing her, he threw the papers down, jumped 
to his feet, and came forWayrd with evident pleasure. 

“Good morning!” he sari, cordially. “Good morning! You 
look as fresh as a flower after last night's dissipation.” 

She took his hand and met his suave smile with a sense of relief. 

“ Good morning!” she returned, softly. “ Have you seen James? 
He breakfasted hours ago.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Oh yes! I was talking to him just now. 
He has gone to write letters.” 

* To write letters!” 

There was no curiosity and very little interest audible in Clo- 
dagh’s tone. 

“So he said. And you? What are you going to do?” 

She looked up and smiled agajn. 

“To idle,” she said. “I have a hereditary gift for idling.’ 

tarnard smiled, then glanced along the terrace with an air of 
pretended secrecy. , 

“ Take me into partnership!” he said, in a whisper. . “ My clients 
don’t know it, but I’m constitutionally the laziest beggar alive. 
Do let me idle in your company for half an hour? The canals are 
delightful in the early morning—” 

He indicated the flight of stone steps round which one or two 
gondolas were hovering in expectation of a tare. 

—— glance followed his, and her face insensibly bright- 
ened. 

“1 should love it,” she said. 

Truly 

She nodded. 

“Right! Then the thing is done.” 


“Take me into partnership,” he said, in a whisper 


Drawn by John Cameron subtle environ- 
ment bred = of 
last night's adu- 
lation rose 

again. turning the world golden. As they passed the Palazzo 

Ugochini she looked up at the closed windows of the first floor; 

then almost immediately she turned to her companion. 

“ Mr. Barnard,” she said, suddenly, “ 1 want to ask you a ques- 
tion. I want vou to explain something.” 

And Barnard, closely studious of her demeanor, felt insensibly 
that- her mood had changed-—that, by a fine connection of sug- 
gestions, she was not the same being who had stepped into the 
gondola from the hotel steps. With a genial movement he bent 
his head. 

“Command me!” he said. 

Before replying, she took another swift glance at the closed 
windows; then she turned again and met his eves. 

“ Tell me why Sir Walter Gore is called ‘ Sir Galahad.’ ” 

He smiled. 

“Gore?” he said, with slightly amused surprise. “I didn't 
know you were interested in Gore.” 

“IT am not. But please tell me. I want to know.” 

His smile broadened. 

“The nickname surely explains itself.” 

“Somebody with an ideal? Somebody above temptation?” 

Precisely.” 

She pondered over this reply for a moment, then she opened a 
fresh attack. 

“Then why should Lord Deerehurst and Mr. Serracauld have 
smiled when they spoke of his meeting me?” 

Barnard looked up in unfeigned astonishment: then he laughed. 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Milbanke!” he eried, “ vou are absolute- 
ly unique!” 

Clodagh flushed. For one second she wavered on the borderland 
of deep offence; then her mood—her sense of the ridiculous and the 
sunny atmosphere of the morning—conquered. She responded with 
a clear, ringing laugh. 

“| suppose I’m not like other people.” she said. 

“For which vou should say grace every hour of vour life!” 
Barnard turned and looked into her glowing face. “ But I'll sat- 
isfy vour curiosity. Gore is known in his own set as a man who 
obstinately—and against all reason-—refuses to believe in—well, 
for instance, in the interesting young married woman.” 

Clodagh’s lips parted. 

“ But what—” she began, impetuously; then she stopped. 

Barnard continued to look at her. 

“ Isn't the inference of the simile somewhat obvious? 

Her glance fell. 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh! I suppose—I suppose I see.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“ But surely—” She began afresh: then again intuition inter- 
fered, though this time to a different end. It was not the mo- 
ment, it was not the atmosphere, in which to parade one’s senti- 
ments! With the too-ready facility of her countrymen to 
adapt themselves to environment, she laughed suddenly and 
gavly at her own passing prudery, and raised a bright face to 
Barnard’s. 

“ And when he meets these interesting young married women?” 
she asked. 

“Ah, there he dubs himself ‘Sir Galahad’! He is never dis- 
courteous to exacting sirens, never bored, never unfriendly. He 
simply declines to be affected by their singing. Some people call 
him a saint, for keeping his eves on the ground: others call him 
a sinner, for not picking up what he sees there. In reality, he is 
neither sinner nor saint, but just that enviable creation—a man 
who is self-sufficing.” 

While he spoke, and for some time after he had ceased to speak, 
Clodagh sat silent. She was leaning over the side of the gondola 
and looking down tnto the calm water, her warm face set into a 

(Continued on page 11237.) 
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‘‘“My-Other-Me’”’ 


Hall Caine’s Good-natured Comment upon Fictitious Anecdotes about Himself 


F all famous authors now living, probably Hall Caine has 
been the victim of more purely imaginative anecdotes 
than any other. Some of these stories, we regret to say, 
appeared originaliy in the columns of this journal, and 
have been copied extensively in English newspapers and 


periodicals. Mr. Caine has never considered it worth his while to 


make formal denial of such absurdities, but in a véry clever and 
good-natured speech as the chief guest of the North Lancashire 
Press Club recently he touched upon them as referring to “ My- 
other-me.” Responding to the toast of his health, Mr. Caine said: 

The gentleman who has proposed the toast of my health has 
said kind and generous things about me. Journalists never say 
anything but kind and generous things about me. If that sounds 
strange to men like yourselves, who are familiar with many things 
that cannot be called kind and generous which are sometimes 
said in newspapers about the person whose name I bear, I would 
assure you that these things are said about my double, not about 
me. 

We have heard a good deal about men’s doubles of late, and 
how much the poor originals suffer from them. Many an old news- 
paper man will make bold to tell you that the worst doubles pub- 
lic men suffer from are their doubles in the newspapers. Every 
public man realizes this, and even a semipublic man like myself 
knows a little about it. 

The matter is not one of national importance, but since you have 
done me the honor to make 
me the guest of your 


setting him up as a sort of Aunt Sally for any quacksalver to 
shy at. On one occasion the reputable editor of a reputable weekly 
journal in London published under my signature an article about 
myself of which | had not written one sentence or one word as it 
appeared, and on another page a caricature of a grotesque person 
supposed to be me, posting an envelope at a pillar-box addressed 
“ Kditor,” and saying, “1 wonder how these things get into the 
newspapers.” 

My-other-me is a shocking old Shylock. When I bought my 
house in the Isle of Man it was said in a certain Saturday paper 
that I had procured it at a preposterously low price by bidding 
down to the last penny a widow who formerly owned it, and when 
the lamentable bank failure involved our island in something bor- 
dering on bankruptcy it was alleged that | took advantage of the 
necessities of the poor, perishing farmers to buy up land on ridicu- 
lous terms, and to lend money at exorbitant interest. As a conse- 
quence, my-other-me is now said to be rolling in riches, and, accord- 
ing to his own accounf, to hold not only the greater part of the 
land - the Isle of Man, but the whole of seven smaller islands 
as well. 

On the other hand, my-other-me is a sentimental idiot in 
financial affairs, and it has been announced in many newspapers 
that when a farm that had been owned by a_ witch doctor 
came to the hammer he held up his end at the auction to 
the sum of £7000, just because he was interested in witches 

and fairies. 
c My-other-me is a blatant 


Press Club you may be 
amused to hear what a 
semipublic man has _ suf- 
fered from the double 
which has dodged him in 
the newspapers for fifteen 
or twenty years. Whether 
my-other-me bears any re- 
semblance to the person 
who stands before you it is 
for you to say when I Rave 
told my tale. 

First, my-other-me is a 
shocking story-teller. In 
both senses he is constant- 
ly saying, as for me, what 
I have never said, and 
writing in my name what 
] have never written. This 
would not matter if his 
words were sane and good, 
but they are nearly always 
insane and silly. I have 
found it quite impossible 
to contradict him, and [| 
have long ceased to try. 
His lies go on and on, 
and it is useless to at- 
tempt to overtake them. 
An American humorist 
says truly that a lie will 
travel -round the world 
while the truth is pulling 
on its boots. 

My-other-me is as vain 
as a peacock. Occasion- 
ally he makes parallels 
between himself and Dick- 


old Bluebeard. In addi- 


ures of duty in domestic 
relations his opinions on 
sex questions are certain- 
ly outrageous. It has 
been said, for example, 
that he holds all women to 
be inferior to men, and to 
believe that the mother 
who gives birth to a girl 
as her first child is a dis- 
graceful woman. Sane 
leaders of the women’s 
movements have combated 
these views as_ rational 
propositions. 

Finally, my-other-me is 
an imposter and a thief. 
Although his books are 
devoid of merit, he steals 
the plots of them from 
poor people who write let- 
ters telling him about 
their lives or work. One 
gentleman in Chicago has 
not only induced a high- 
class newspaper in that city 
to devote a whole page to 
an exposure of the fraud 
that was practised upon 
him in the matter of one 
of my last books, but he 
prevailed upon a magis- 
trate to issue a_ writ 
against me, as a writ was 
issued (by the same 
magistrate, | think ) 


ens, Thackeray, and 
Fielding, but ego- 
mania is capable of com- 
parisons more appalling 
even than that. When I first went to America he told an aston- 
ished public that out of my own mouth my head resembled 
Shakespeare’s and my face resembled Christ’s. I naturally con- 
cluded that nobody in his senses would take this amazing Amer- 
ican pleasantry seriously, but it was repeated in sedate news- 
papers, and it still turns up occasionally in journals that are 
not conducted in Colney Hatch. 

My-other-me is a shocking fool. When King Edward did us 
the honor to visit the Isle of Man my-other-me was said to have 
ridden in the carriage with him, and to have occupied the time 


_ by pointing out to his Majesty the scenes of his own stories, with, 


“That's the place where I met So-and-so,” “ That’s where I did 
such and such.” The King was said to have borne with the 
mountebank for two mortal hours, and then ordered the coach- 
man to return to the quay, where my-other-me went down on his 
knees, expecting to hear his Majesty say, “ Rise, Sir »” but 
the disgusted monarch only said, “ Get up, Mr. * 

Now, one would have thought this piece of gammon could only 
find a place in a bad understudy to Punch, but, according to an 
American religious journal, it strayed into the pulpit, where a 
New York clergyman made it the text for a Tartuffish sermon on 
the vanity of human wishes, ending with some such words as 
these, “ Ah, my brethren, when we come to stand before the King 
of Kings and think to put forward our poor rags and tatters of 
good deeds,” ete. 

My-other-me in the newspapers is a shameless literary Barnum, 
who not only writes anonymous paragraphs abott himself, but pro- 
cures other people to write about him, which seems to be an in- 
sane thing to do, seeing that they nearly always write unkindly, 


Hatl Caine 


against M. Edmond Ros- 
tand, and the next time |! 
set foot in Chicago 
(I hope to do so this au- 
tumn) I am to be served with it, and perhaps put under arrest. 

Such, gentlemen, is the double of a semipublic man as he masquer- 
ades in the newspapers. I am responsible for this ruffian in the 
eyes of the public that takes its morning journals seriously. I have 
done about fifteen years’ hard work for him already, and although 
I do not ask for compensation for a miscarriage of justice, I do 
ask to be let off. I am about tired of playing Sally for an insane 
person whose friends ought to be taking care of him if half of 
what is said about him is true. 

But perhaps the person I complain about is only a minor effort 
of imagination on the part of the journalist as novelist, and I could 
wish before sitting down to say that nobody admires more than I 
do the great work of the great novelist known to the world as 
“The Press.” This novelist publishes his novels in serial form 
only, and. his grip is so intense that few of us can sit down to 
breakfast before learning the latest developments of his story. His 
romance is the most romantic we meet anywhere; his pathos the 
most pathetic. and his power the most powerful. His originality 
is so startling that it makes all forms of invention look like the 
fabrications of children at play, and his versatility is so extraor- 
dinary that it is impossible to predict whether he will raise his 
curtain to-morrow morning on a tragedy or a farce in high life or 
low life, on the land or on the sea. 

He is the great world-novelist, and he goes on from century to 
century, making stories of surpassing interest and value. His page 
is always open and can never be closed, and whatever his subject, 
we are compelled to read of it. Such is the novelist called The 
Press—the novelist of life—and in no country that I know is he 
so faithful, so truthful, or so incorruptible, as in our own. 
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The “ Aquila,” Bristol Yacht Club, owned by Allen H. Chase 


The “ May,” Knickerbocker Yacht Club, owned by A. A. Low 


The “ Woodpile,” Hingham Yacht Club, owned by Alfred L. Lincoln 


TYPES OF SEA-GOING CRAFT COMPETING IN THE FIRST 
LONG-DISTANCE RACE OF MOTOR-BOATS 


A first long-distance motor-boat race ever attempted in this country was begun on July 22 under the auspices of the Knick- 
erbocker Yacht Club of College Point, Long Island. The course was from College Point to Marblehead, Massachusetts, a 
distance of 280 miles. Of the twelve boats that made the start none was over thirty-sia feet in length, and the beam of the 
widest was 10 feet 6 inches. The race was won by the “Talisman,” owned by William Saville, of Boston. The * Talisman” 
crossed the finish-line at 9.24.56 a.m. on July 24, having made the run in 45 hours, 24 minutes, 56 seconds - 
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Correspondence 


WHAT IS “WHITE MULE”? 
NEW York, July 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sin.—After a thorough search of the Bartender’s Guide and 
various other recognized authorities on higher alcoholics, I ven- 
ture to refer to you this eager inquiry, “ What is * white mule’ ”’? 

That it is a beverage with which strong men“should be ac- 
quainted is evidenced by this excerpt from a Kansas newspaper 
apropos of the coming christening of the battle-ship Aansas: 

* Miss Anna Hoch, the sponsor, who will crack the bottle at 
the christening, wouldn’t know a bottle of champagne if she met 
it in the road, unless it was labelled. She has never seen a bot- 
tle of champagne in her life. There is no place around the Hoch 
home for liquor of any kind. Bootleggers and * jug trade’ through 
express companies are the principal ways the drinkers there get 
their supply. and bootleggers don’t carry champagne. Their only 
article usually is *‘ white mule.’ ” 

Miss Hoch, despite her name, is evidently not an authority on 
beverages, or I should apply to her for information, so out of this 
thirsty city I send up my ery for help to you. 

It is conceivable that any one_meeting a bottle of champagne 
on the road might not recognize it. Personally, I should run 
from it and seek the nearest establishment where blue ribbon is 
purveyed. But not to have even a speaking acquaintance with a 
drink like “ white mule,” naturally and logically to be met with 
on any road, this is ignorance which puts me to the blush. 

Has “white mule” the recalcitrant properties naturally to be 
expected from a drink thus named, or is it of the mild and gentle 
character of that other equine tipple. the horse’s neck? 

Sir, | beg you set me right in this matter. I thirst for “ white 
mule,” I am, sir, W. B 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 


LANTERN FOR SALE 


Cheap. Apply to 
DIOGENES 


35 Cinder Square, Hell 


NEW -YORK IN SUMMER 
New York, July 25, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Apropos of the discussion among several of your corre- 
spondents concerning various profitable and unprofitable ways of 
spending one’s vagation, has it occurred to you to respond by 
celebrating the unique delights of New York as a summer re- 
sort’ Probably not—for comparatively few persons appreciate 
them. 

One concedes at the start. of course, that for those to whom a 
vacation means primarily a dwelling more or less close to the 
heart of nature—the woods and hills and the open road—New 
York must be a barren and intolerable waste, with its relentless 
expanse of sun-baked brick and mortar. But such a view con- 
siders only the superficial aspect of New York in summer. If 
one insists upon the bucolic element, there are a hundred places 
within a narrow radius of the city where one may taste some- 
thing of the joys of the countrv—a somewhat contaminated coun- 
try, to be sure, for there is always a hint of the town to be found 
in some obtruding factory chimney or encroaching#trolley-car. 
Does the casual New-Yorker know the deep serenity of the woods 
at Inwood Heights? Does he know the delectable region about 
Fort Washington and Depot Lane? or the wind-swept stretches of 
the upper Palisades? I do not mention such thrice-familiar haunts 
as Central Park, the Long Island beaches, and the Bronx, for the 
fastidious seeker would. doubtless, and wisely, prefer less densely 
populated regions. 

Even without resorting to her semirural environs, however, there 
are haunts and byways of pure delight within speaking distance 
of Madison Square. I mean the fascinating roof-top region of the 
metropolis—a country from which, say at sunset or after night- 
fall, one sees no longer a merciless expanse of superheated stone, 
but a magical city of dreams, an illimitable garden of enchant- 
ment, where the wreathing smoke-clouds become. fairy mists, and 
the lighted contours of the buildings splendid palaces, and the 
hushed and distant turmoil of the streets becomes the beat of an 
unceasing and mysterious tide. After such a spectacle, so com- 
plex and engrossing in its suggestions and connotations. the un- 
complicated diversions of the country may seem not quite so in- 
dispensable as they did. 


I am, sir, ROBERT TOWNSEND. 


SHOULD THE ALLOWANCES OF COLLEGE MEN BE 
LIMITED? 


EYANSTON, ILL., July 23, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—I wish to submit to you a question which, as it causes 
me considerable bepuzzlement. must proportionately bother other 
college men. I am a Junior at one of the big universities. I have 
partially made my own way through the course, by bookkeeping 
for several of the clubs, tutoring, ete.. and the bulk of my ex- 
penses has been met by my father. My spending allowance has, 


of course, been painfully limited; but I have made friends with 
a lot of fellows whose fathers are wealthy, and who have as nruch 
to spend idly in a month or so as | have to defray my entire ex- 
penses for the year. | am not a snob—l like these men for their 
congeniality, and the fact that they are rich has nothing to do 
with the case. It only happens so. They know what my circum- 
stances are, and they are square with me in every possible way, 
and would be generous if | would let them. But even so, going 
with them costs me more money than I can afford. I don’t pre- 
tend to keep up with them; obviously, that would be impossible. 
but somehow I have to pay for being in their company. One thing 
or another increases my expenses in a small .way every time I 
am with them or join any of their expeditions. Nor could I en- 
dure their companionship on any other terms. Two of them have 
their own automobiles, and | am generously pressed to accompany 
them on their tours. I have done so, and this year my accounts 
have showed a deficit. You will say, why not eschew their com- 
pany? That is inevitably my duty, but is there no other way? 
These men like me for myself, and I like them for themselves. 
Yet | must withdraw from a company that has given me the 
happiest hours of my life. I repeat, is there no other way? 
Will the day not come when colleges realize true ideals, and make 
“all men equal” by limiting the allowances made to students 
by their parents? I know that this sounds altruistic, even fan- 
tastic, but why should not a college train its men to the high- 
est advanced sociological ideals while it has a chance of juris- 
diction over them? There are schools where the extravagancies 
of students are arbitrarily limited, and they are trained to eco- 
nomic methods while they are impressionable; why should colleges 
refrain from giving their students the benefit of similar dis- 
cipline? These are four crucial years in a man’s life; and I be- 
lieve it would be a high moral advantage to the poor, as well as 
rich, collegians if the men were all placed in a position of rea- 
sonable financial equality during this important period. 
Il am, sir, C. R. 


THE PERFECT WOMAN AGAIN 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 22, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The letter signed “J. J. R.,” on your correspondence page 
of July 15, I agree with—especially, “ Men do not want the finest 
type of woman; they want women who.are attractive to them, 
hang the type!” Very true, but as regards the widow— Why 
in the world shouldn’t the widow be the most attractive woman? 
(I don’t quite like the word finest used there.) 1 think it very 
strange that she shouldn’t, after her experience with a husband; 
she certainly ought to profit by it, and find his weak points. It 
isnt the single woman’s fault that she can’t be as attractive as 
the widow to some men. 

It isn’t fair to class the widow with the single woman. She 
has graduated, received her diploma, and is ready tor the P. G. 
course. You wouldn’t class a Freshman in college with the Senior 
just ready for his P. G.? Hardly. 

Women might be divided into three classes—the bachelor maid 
(an improvement on “old maid.” I believe), the married woman, 
and the widow. I am very glad the majority of men do not 
agree with “J.J. R..” for if they did I am afraid there would 
be more splendid bargains in the old-maid line and fewer widows 
for “that sort of man.” For he himself is in a class by himself, 
or ought to be. 

I wonder how complimented a man like that would feel to have 
some of his best women friends say (or even any woman), “ Oh. 
give me a widower every time.” 

There are some things (even though this is a free country) 
that we may feel and want to say, but if we have any regard for 
other people’s feelings we don’t say them. 

I am, sir, M. D. 


ABUSES OF OUR MAIL SERVICE 
NeB., July 24, 1905, 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Your article on “The Abuses of our Mail Service” is 
pertinent and well timed. As regards the money-order business 
and its annual deficiency of $2,500,000, it seems to me that the 
government should either retire from it entirely or insist upon a 
government monopoly, and not permit the express companies to 
compete with it in the issue of “ express money-orders.” 

It will be remembered that some years ago all post-offices whose 
business reached a certain amount annually were at once made 
money-order offices without any regard to the wants of the public 
in any locality. I personally know of several places where money- 
order offices were absolutely unnecessary. The business men in 
the place, to accommodate their patrons, would give checks on 
Chicago and other large cities, without charge, while in towns 
where there were banks checks could, of course, be sent for any 
amount. ‘The real need is for some inexpensive method of send- 
ing small sums, and the. proposed post-check system is, as you 
point out, so easy and simple a method that it is hard to see how 
any one can object to it—unless it interfered with his own profits. 

I may add that fourth-class postmasters would be delighted to 
be relieved of a duty which is a large part of their work and for 
which they receive a most paltry remuneration. My average 
money-order issues amount to about $1000 per month, to say noth- 
ing about orders paid, and my emoluments for money-order busi- 
ness for the same period come to a little over $3—and still there 
is a huge deficit. I am, sir. 

A FourtTH-cLass POSTMASTER. 
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New Petroleum Deposits in Asia 


Evrorpe as well as America is interested 
in the discovery and exploitation of new 
petroleum deposits, and at present Mesopo- 
iamia is the country to which attention is 
being directed. There have been discovered 
in the provinee of Bagdad, near the Tigris 
and north of Samarna, a number of rich 
springs, while on the Euphrates near Hit 
similar springs also have been found. 

On account of the brigands this district 
does not afford good opportunity for pros- 
pecting and development, but in the Kerkuk 
district the future for such activity is much 
more promising, and not only petroleum, 
but also coal, is found, the former being 
used for lighting by the natives, while the 
coal has been tried on the Tigris steamships, 
proving, however, too bituminous. There is 
every evidence that the petroleum deposits 
are extensive and will repay ample working, 
but it is believed that the completion of the 
agdad railway and increased shipping fa- 
cilities on the Tigris must be provided be- 
fore they can be turned to practical ac- 
count, 


Automobile Farming 


A NEW and special type of automobile 
has recently been put on the market in Scot- 
land which is designed especially for farm 
work, and which is not only suitable for 
ploughing, but may be equipped as a cul- 
tivator or reaper. It will prepare the 
ground and sow the seed at one operation, 
and can be operated at a better speed than 
a horse. Thus when ploughing it can cover 
from six to seven acres a day, and goes 
over the field so as to leave it in final shape 
for cultivation. When not in use in the 
field, the motor can be used to drive all 
farming machinery, and when ploughing. the 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


four, who was standing treat, asked Mr. 
Chamberlain what he would have. 

“ Thanks, I'll take Seotech, Arthur,” 
the résponse. 

“ And what will you take, Lord Charles?” 

“T'll take Irish, Arthur.” 

“And what will you take?” addressing 
the Japanese minister. 

“I'll take Port Arthur, thanks,” was the 
answer. 


was 
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One of His Lucid Intervals 


A visitor at a lunatic asylum noticed one 
of the inmates walking about the grounds 
pushing in front of him a wheelbarrow turn- 
ed upside down. 

The visitor stopped him and inquired the 
reason for the unusual procedure. 

“Why, you see,” said the dentented one, 
“if I turned it right side up they'd put 
bricks in it.” 


Disconcerting 


“ Now, boys,” said the schoolmaster, dur- 
ing an examination in geography, “ what is 
the axis of the earth?” 

Johnny raised his hand promptly. 

“Well, Johnny, how would you describe 
it?” 

“The axis of the earth,” said Johnny, 
proudly, “is an imaginary line which passes 
from one pole to the other, and on which 
the earth revolves.” 

“Very good,” exclaimed the teacher. 
“ Now, could you hang clothes on that line, 


Johnny?” 


“ Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Indeed?” said the examiner, disappoint- 
ed: “and what sort of clothes?” 

“Imaginary clothes, sir.” 


somebody think 
of it before? 


Gillette 


NO STROPPING. NO HONING. Razor 


HE old-fashioned razor with a forged blade 

| is as undependable as the weather — good 

one day, cranky the next — needs honing — 
always needs something to make it work! 

The ew razor, the GILLETTE SAPETY 
RAZOR, has 12 double-edged wafer blades that 
are not forged, but are hardened, tempered, 
ground, and sharpened by secret and patented 
processes. 

Each blade gives from 20.to ¢0 shaves —com- 
fortable, thorough, satisfying shaves. 

Gillette Razor Blades require no honing or 
stropping ; hence a big saving of time, trouble and’ 
expense. 

New blades when needed cost so little that after 
they have become dull may be thrown away. 12 
new blades, $1.00. 

The Gillette Safety Razor costs complete $5.00. 
Sold everywhere at this price. Is beautifully fin- 
ished, triple silver plate; comes in a compact little 
velvet-lined case. 

Shaving this way is an economical! luxury, and 
you get without further expense more than 


400 Shaves 


cost of fuel, labor, and depreciation has been 
computed at one dollar per acre, or less = -_ 
than one-half the expense of ploughing by | 
horse. It is interesting to note that the 
cost of the machine is about $1500, an 
amount that does not seem prohibitive for 
a large farm, where a thorough test of the 
new machine could readily be made. The 
automobile, unlike the farm animal, does 
not have to be fed when it is not working, 
and it is here that a substantial element of 
economy can probably be secured. 


Without Stropping 


at less than one cent a shave. 

Ask your dealer for the GILLETTE SAPETY 
RAZOR and accept no substitutes. He can pro- 
cure it for you. 

Write for our interesting booklet to-day, 
which explains our 30-day free trial offer. 
Most dealers make this offer; if yours does 
not, wewill, 


Gillette Sales 
Company 
1174 Times Building, 


42d St. and Broadway, 
New York. 


Apvice to Morners.—Mrs. Winstow's Sootninc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and | 
is the best remedy for diarrhceea.—{Adv.] 


THE NURSERY 'S FRIEND 
is Borpens Eacte Branp Conpensen MILK Scientifically 
prepared as an infant food, it 1s the nearest approach to mother's 
milk. Send for Baby's Diary a valuable booklet for mothers 
108 Hudson Street, New York —' Adv] | 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box.—{Adv,) 


His Last Card 


For Coughs and Colds, children take Pisos Cur ror Con 
SUMPTION without objection —{ Adv.) 


A CERTAIN venerable archdeacon engaged 
as a new footman a well-recommended youth —EEE 


who pd served as stable-boy. The first duty | ee | 
which he was called upon to perform was to Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


| for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—|Adp.| 
accompany the archdeacon on a series of | 


Pears’ 


“ Bring the cards, Thomas, and leave one 
at each house,” ordered his master. After 

two hours of visiting from house to house 

the archdeacon’s list was exhausted. 

Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. : 

Just how it 


. “ This is the last house, Thomas,” he said; 
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I1].—The Adventure of Mrs. Burlingame’s Diamond Stomacher 


>, HAD seen the marvellous creation very often at the opera, and 
in many ways resented it. Not that 1 was in the least de- 
‘vree a victim to envy, hatred, and malice toward those who 
are possessed of a superabundance of this world’s good things 
—far from it. I rejoice in the great fortunes of earth be- 
cause, With every dollar corralled by the superior energies of the 
multimillionaires, the fewer there are for other men to seek, and 
until we stop seeking dollars and turn our minds to other, finer 
things, there will be no hope of peace and sweet content upon this 
little green ball we inhabit. My resentment of Mrs. Burlingame’s 
diamond stomacher was not then based on envy of its possession, 
but merely upon the twofold nuisance which it created at the 
opera-house, as the lady;who wore it sat and listened to the strains 
of Wagner. Bizet. or Gounod, mixed in with the smail-talk of Reggie 
Stockson, Tommie de Coupon, and other lights of the social firma- 
ment. In the first place it caused the people sitting about me in 
the high seats of the opera-house to chatter about it and discuss its 
probable worth every time the lady made her appearance in it, and 
I had fled from the standee part of the house to the top gallery 
just to escape the talkers, and, if possible, to get my music straight, 
without interruptions of any sort whatsoever on the side. In the 
second place, the confounded thing glittered so that, from where 
I sat, it was as dazzling as so many small mirrors fiashing in the 
light of the sun. It seemed as if every electric light in the house 
found some kind of a refractor in the thousands of gems of which 
it was composed, and many of the brilliant light effects of the stage 
were dimmed in their lustre by the persistent intrusion of Mrs. 
Buriingame’s glory upon my line of vision. 

-Hence it was that, when I picked up my morning paper and read 
in great flaring head-lines on the front page that Mrs. Burlingame’s 
diamond stomacher had been stolen from her at her Onyx Cot- 
tage at Newport, I smiled broadly, and slapped the breakfast-table 
so hard in my satisfaction that even the shredded-wheat biscuits 
lew up into the air and caught in the chandelier. 

“ Thank Heaven for that!” I said. ‘* Next season I shall be able 
to enjoy my opera undisturbed.” 

I little thought, at that blissful moment, how closely indeed were 
my fortunes to be connected with that wonderful specimen of the 
jeweller’s handicraft, but an hour later I was made aware of 
the first link in the chain that. in a measure, bound me to it. 
Breakfast over, I went to my desk and put the finishing touches 
to a novel I had written the week before, when word came up on 
the telephone from below that a gentleman from “ Busybody’s 
Magazine” wished to see me on an:important matter of business. 

“Tell him I’m already a subscriber,” I called down, supposing 
the visitor to be merely an agent. “I took the magazine, and a 
set. of Chaucer in a revolving bookcase, from one of their agents 
last month and have paid my dollar.” 

In a moment another message came over the wire. 

“ The gentleman says he wants to see you about writing a couple 
of full-page sonnets for the Christmas number,” the office man 
‘phoned up. 

* Show him up,” I replied instantly. 

Two minutes later a rather handsome man, with a fine eye and 
a long tlowing gray beard, was ushered into my apartment. > 

“Tam Mr. Stikes, of ‘ Busybody’s,’ Mr. Jenkins,” he said, wit 
a twinkle in his eye. “ We thought you might like to contribute 
to our Christmas issue. We want two sonnets, one on the old 
Christmas and the other on the new. We can’t offer you more 
than a thousand dollars apiece for them, but—” 

Something caught in my throat, but [| managed to reply. “I 
might shade my terms a trifle since you want as many as two,” I 
vurgled. “ And I assume you will pay on acceptance?” 


he said, gravely. “Could you let me have them 


Certainly,’ 
say—this afternoon 

I turned away so that he would not see the expression of joy 
on my face, and then there came from behind me a deep. chuckle 
and the observation in a familiar voice, ° 

“You might throw in a couple of those Remsen coolers, too, 
while you’re about it, Jenkins.” 

I whirled about as if struck, and there, in place of the gray- 
bearded editor, stood—Raffles Holmes. 

“ Bully disguise, eh!” he said, folding up his beard and putting 
it in his, pocket. 

* Ye-e-es,” said I, ruefully, as I thought of the vanished two 
thousand. “I think I preferred you in disguise, though, old man,” 
I added. 

“ You won’t when you hear what I’ve come for,” said he. “ There’s 
$5000 apiece in this job for us.” 

“ To what job do you refer?” I asked. 

“The Burlingame case,” he replied. “I suppose you read in 
the papers this morning how Mrs. Burlingame’s diamond stomacher 
has turned up missing.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “and I’m glad of it.” 

“You ought to be,” said Holmes, “since it will put $5000 in 
your pocket. You haven’t heard vet that there is a reward of 
$10,000 offered for its recovery. The public announcement has not 
vet been made, but it will be in to-night’s papers, and we are the 
chaps that are going to get the reward.” 

“ But how?” I demanded. 

“ Leave that to me,” said he. “By the way, I wish you’d let 
me leave this suit-case of mine in your room for about ten days. 
It hold some important papers, and my shop is turned topsyturvy 
just now with the painters.” 

“Very well,” said I. “Ill shove it under my bed.” 

I took the suit-case as Holmes had requested, and hid it away 
in my bedroom, immediately returning to the library, where he sat 
smoking one of my cigars as cool as a cucumber. ‘There was some- 
thing in his eye that aroused my suspicion as soon as I entered. 

“See here, Holmes,” said I. “I can’t afford to be mixed up in 
any shady business like this, you know. Have you got that 
stomacher ?” 

No, I haven't,” said he. 

I eyed him narrowly. 

“1 think I understand the evasion,” I went on. “ You haven't 
got it because I have got it—it’s in that suit-case under my bed.” 

“Open it and see for yourself,” said he. “ It isn’t there.” 

“ But you know where it is?” I demanded. 

“ How else could I be sure of that $10,000 reward?” he asked. 

“ Where is it?” I demanded. 

“It—er—it isn’t located yvet—that is, not finally,” said he. 
“And it won’t be for ten days. Ten days from now Mrs. Bur- 
lingame will find it herself and we'll divvy on the reward, my boy. 
and not a trace of dishonesty in the whole business.” 

And with that Raffles Holmes filled his pockets with cigars from 
my stores, and bidding me be patient went his way. 

The effect of his visit upon my nerves was such that any more 
work that day was impossible. The fear of possible complications 
to follow upset me wholly, and, despite his assurance that the suit- 
case was innocent of surreptitiously acquired stomachers, I could 
not rid my mind of the suspicion that he made of my apartment a 
fence for the concealment of his booty. The more I thought of 


“ Honor bright—I haven’t.” 


it the more was I inclined to send for him and request him to re- 

move the bag forthwith, and yet, if it should so happen that he 

had spoken the truth, I should by that act endanger our friendship 
(Continued on page 1134.) 
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The Stranger Within the Gate 
(Continued from page 1116.) 


than the number of job-holders, and, there- 
fore, wages are straining up. To-morrow 
there may be a different story to tell; then 
the wage-workers in this country will be 
rendering up thanks that the million Italian 
wage-workers in this country will pack up 
their belongings and go home to the pleasant 
land of Italy to live on their savings till a 
better day, just as tens of thousands do each 
winter. 

There was a howl because about two 
hundred thousand Italians arrived last year; 
thirty thousand more than that number re- 
turned to Italy between September 1 and 
February 1. The Italian is the safety-valve 
of the American labor-market. 

M. V. Richards, industrial agent of the 
Southern Railway, recently made the state- 
ment that in several towns along his road the 
factories were practically idle because they 
were unable to obtain adequate labor. I have 
on file 142 expressions in the form of resolu- 
tions, letters, and articles from local papers, 
of desire for diversified labor in the South 
and West, and as an experiment put some 
of the more promising ones in the hands of 
Italian, Hungarian, and Swedish padrone 
and employment-agent acquaintances. When 
each was sifted out something wrong was 
found. 

One man wanted to pay less _ for 
mill labor than the men could make here 
exeavating; another wanted men with fami- 
lies to buy a lot in an employee’s town; an- 
other place was cursed with malaria; and all 
of the demand for farm labor was at less 
than $1 a day and board, and limited to a 
few months in the year. 

It is useless to expect the immigrants who 
are now coming to the United States to go 
to any stated section, settle, and make their 
homes there, unless they are immediately 
provided with well-paid employment. They 
come looking for a new rate of wages, not a 
new home in a new land. To this state- 
ment must be excepted Swedes, Norwegians, 
Germans, and some Russians, a shrunken 
minority of the whole, however. 

I have shown something of the extent, and 
given the method, of the evasion of the con- 
tract-labor law in the Northern and Eastern 
States, and having recently received a full 
report from an agent I keep on the Rio 
(irande, the method of the Southwest in im- 
porting Mexican labor can be detailed. 
Canadians, Cubans, and Mexicans are not 


subject to the same immigration require- 


ments put on other foreigners, so the rail- 
roads of the Southwest and the construction 
contractors in that region are abundantly 
supplied with Mexican labor that is cheaper 
than anything that can be brought from 
Europe. 

At the several important border §sta- 
tions there are numerous employment 
agencies which employ runners to meet in- 
coming gangs of Mexicans, but my agent, by 
getting employment as one of these runners, 
found that his business was not to secure 
mmigrant Mexicans for labor, but to pre- 
vent other runners from grabbing the men 
trom gangs that had already been secured by 
men called “ herders” who operate through 
the states of Tamaulipas, Chihuahua, Nueva 
Leon, and Sonora, putting thousands under 
agreement, and then escorting them to the 
border towns, where every day at noon they 
march unaccompanied by the “herders” up 
to the ends of the trans-Rio Grande bridges, 
stand for the examination by the United 
States Immigration Inspectors, swear they 
lave no work in prospect, and are passed in 
to be ecorralled by the runners and sent to 
the works on the Santa Fe, Southern Pacific, 
Rock Island, Fort Worth, and other roads. 
As a result there are about 90,000 Mexicans 
permanently in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and California, and about 100,000 come in to 
Work each season and return when pos- 
sessed of too much money to be happy work- 
ing. 

There seems to be but one practicable 
way of minimizing the evils of contract- 
lator importation under the present weak 
an defenceless system of examination of 
alicns, and that is for the interested parties, 
the labor-unions, to advertise the $1000 re- 
Ward for informers. That will bring the 
underground wires to light. 
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“I didn’t when I 


(Continued from page 


and possiblyj break 
the pact, whith bade 
fair to be profitable. 
Suddenly I remem- 
bered his injunction 
to me to look for 
myself and see if 
the stomacher really 
was concealed there, 
and I hastened to 
act upon it. It 
might have been 
pure bluff on his 
part, and I resolved 
not to be bluffed. 

The ‘case opened 
easily, and the mo- 
ment I glanced into 
it my _ suspicions 
were allayed. It 
contained nothing 
but bundle after 
bundle of letters tied 
together with pink 
and blue _ ribbons, 
one or two. old 
daguerreotypes, some 
locks of hair, and 
an ivory miniature 
of Raffles Holmes 
himself as an infant. 
Not a_ stomacher, 
diamond or other- 
wise, was hid in the 
case, nor any other 
suspicious object, 
and I closed it with 
a sheepish feeling of 
shame for having 
intruded upon the 
sacred correspond- 
ence and relics of 
the happy childhood 
days of my new 
friend. 

That night, as 
Holmes had assert- 
ed, a reward of 
$10,000 was offered 
for the recovery of 
the Burlingame 
stomacher, and the 
newspapers for the 
next ten days were 


— you had 
them,” said he. 
“You told me 
they had not been 
finally located,” I 
persisted, angrily. 
“I told you the 
truth. They were 
only temporarily lo- 
cated,” he answered. 
“I’m going to lo- 
cate them definite- 
ly to-night, and to- 
morrow Mrs. Bur- 
lingame will find 
them—” 
“ Where?” I cried. 
“In her own safe 
in her New York 
house!” said Raffles 
Holmes. 
You—” 
“Yes—I took 
them from Newport 
myself — very easy 
job, too,” said Raf- 
tles Holmes. “ Ever 
since | saw them at 
the opera last win- 
ter | have had this 
in mind, so when 
Mrs. Burlingame 
gave her dinner I 
served as an extra 
butler from  Del- 
monico’s — drugged 
the regular chap on 
the train on _ his 
way up from New 
York — took his 
clothes, and went 
in his place. That 
night I rifled the 
Newport safe of the 
stomacher, and the 
» next day brought it 
here. To-night I 
take it to the Bur- 
lingame house, se- 
cure entrance 
through a basement 
door, to which, in 
my capacity of de- 
tective, I have ob- 
tained the key, and, 


full of the theories 
of detectives of all 
sorts, amateur, pro- 
fessional, and re- 
portorial. Central 
Office was after it 
in one place, others sought it elsewhere. The editor of one 
New York paper printed a full list of the names of the 
guests at Mrs. Burlingame’s dinner the night the treasure was 
stolen, and, whether they ever discovered it for themselves or not, 
several bearers of highly honored social names were shadowed by 
reporters and others everywhere they went for the next week. At 
the end of five days the reward was increased to $20,000, and then 
Raffles Holmes’s name began to appear in connection with the 
case. Mrs. Burlingame herself had sent for, him, and, without 
taking it out of the hands of others, had personally requested him 
to leok into the matter. He had gone to Newport and looked the 
situation over there. Ife had questioned all the servants in her two 
establishments at Newport and New York, and had finally assured 
the lady that, on the following Tuesday morning, he would advise 
her by wire of the definite location of her missing jewel. 

During all this time Holmes had not communicated with me 
at all, and I began to fear that, offended by my behavior at our 
last meeting, he had cut me out of his calenlations altogether, 
when, just as I was about to retire on Sunday night, he reappeared 
as he had first come to me—stealing up the fire-escape: and this 
time he wore a mask, and carried unquestionably a burglar’s kit 
and a dark lantern. He started nervously as he caught sight of 
me reaching up to turn off the light in the library. 

“Hang it all, Jenkins!” he cried. “I thought you'd gone off to 
the country for the week-end.” 

“No,” said I. “I meant to go, but I was detained. What’s 
u 
“Oh, well—I may as well out with it,” he answered. .“I didn’t 

want you to know, but—well, watch and see.” 3 
- With this Raffles Holmes strode directly to my bookcase, removed 
my extra-illustrated set of Fox’s Book of Martyrs, in five volumes, 
from the shelves, and there, resting upon the shelf -behind them, 
glittered nothing less than the missing stomacher! 

“Great heavens, Holmes!” I said, “ what does this mean? How 
did those diamonds get there?” 

“T put them there myself while you were shoving my suit-case 
under your bed the ether night,” said he. 

“ You told me you didn’t have them,” I said, reproachfully. 


“That night I rifled the Newport safe of the sfomacher” 


while the caretakers 
sleep, Mrs. Bur- 
lingame’s diamond 
stomacher will be 
placed in the safe on 
: the first floor back.” 

“To morrow morning I shall send Mrs. Burlingame this mes- 
sage: ‘Have you looked in your New York safe? [Signed] Raffles 
Holmes,’ ” he continued. “She will come to town by the first train 
to find out what I mean; we will go to her residence; she will 
open the safe, and—$20,000 for us.” 

“ By Jove! Holmes, you are a wonder,” said I. “ This stomacher 
is worth $250,000 at the least,” I added, as I took the creation in 
my hand. “ Pot of money that!” : 

* Yes,” said he, with a sigh, taking the stomacher from me and 
fondling it. “The Raffles in me tells me that, but the Sherlock 
Holmes in my veins—well, I can’t Keep it, Jenkins, if that is what 
you mean.” 

I blushed at the intimation conveyed by his words, and was 
silent; and Holmes, gathering up his tools and stuffing the stomacher 
in the capacious bosom of his coat, bade me au revoir, and went out 
into the night. 


Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


The rest is public property. All the morning papers were full 
of the strange recovery of the Burlingame stomacher the follow- 


“ing Tuesday morning, and the name of Raffles Holmes was in every 


mouth. That night, the very essence of promptitude, Holmes ap- 
peared at my apartment and handed me a check for my share in 
the transaction. . 

“ Why—what does this mean?” I cried, as I took in the figures; 
$12,500—I1 thought it was to be only $10,000.” 

“It was,” said Raffles Holmes, “ but Mrs. Burlingame was so 
overjoyed at getting the thing back she made the check for $25,000 
instead ot for $20,000.” - 

“ You’re the soul of honor, Holmes!” I murmured. 

“On my father’s side,” he said, with a sigh. “On my mother’s 
side it comes hard.” 

“ And Mrs. Burlingame—didn’t she ask you how you ferreted the 
thing out?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” said Holmes. “ But I told her that that was my secret, 
that my secret was my profession, and that my profession was my 
bread and butter.” 

“ But she must have asked you who was the guilty person?” I 
persisted. 
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“ Yes,” said Holmes, “ she did, and I took 
her for a little gallop through the social 
register, in search of the guilty party, that 
got on her nerves, so that when it came 
down to an absolute question of identity she 
begged me to forget it.” 

“TIT am dull of comprehension, Raffles,” 
said I. “ Tell me exactly what you mean.” 

“ Simply this,” said Raffles Holmes. “ The 
present four hundred consists of about 19,- 
250 people, of whom about twenty-five per 
cent. go to Newport at one time or another 
—say, 4812. Of these 4812 about ten per 
eent. are eligible for invitations to the 
Burlingame dinners, or 480. Now whom of 
the 480 possibilities having access to the 
Burlingame cottage would we naturally sus- 
pect? Surely only those who were in the 
vicinity the night of the robbery. By a 
process of elimination we narrowed them 
down to just ten persons exclusive of Mrs. 
Burlingame herself and her husband, old 
Billie Burlingame. We took the lot and 
canvassed them. There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Willington Bodfish—they left early and the 
stomacher was known to be safe at the time 
of their departure. There were Bishop and 
Mrs. Pounderby, neither of whom would be 
at all likely to come back in the dead of the 
night and remove property that did not be- 
long to them. There were Senator and Mrs. 
Jorrocks. The Senator is after bigger game 
than diamond stomachers, and Mrs. Jorrocks 
is known to be honest. There were Harry 
Gaddsby and his wife. Harry doesn’t know 
enough to go in when it rains, and is too 
timid to call even his soul his own, so he 
couldn’t have taken it; and Mrs. Gaddsby is 
long on stomachers, having at least five, and 
therefore would not be likely to try to land 
a sixth by questionable means. In that 
way we practically cleared eight possibili- 
ties of suspicion. 

“* Now, Mrs. Burlingame,’ said I, ‘ that 
leaves four persons still in the ring—your 
self, your husband, your daughter, and the 
Duke of Snarleyow, your daughter’s newly 
acquired fiancé, in whose honor the dinner 
was given. Of these four, you are naturally 
yourself the first to be acquitted. Your 


husband comes next, and is not likely to be 
the guilty party, because if he wants a 
diamond stomacher he needn’t steal it, hav- 
ing money enough to buy a dozen of them, 
if he wishes. The third, your daughter, 
should be regarded as equally innocent, be- 
cause if she was really desirous of possess- 
ing the jewel all she had to do was to bor- 
row it from you. That brings us down to 
the Duke of—’ 

“*Hush! I beg of you, Mr. Raffles 


. Holmes!’ she cried, in great agitation. ‘ Not 


another word, I beseech you. If any one 
should overhear us— The-subject, after all, 
is an unprofitable one, and I’d—I’d rather 
drop it, and it—it—er—it has just occur- 
red to me that possibly I—er—possibly I—’ 

“* Put the jewel in the safe yourself?’ I 
suggested. 

“* Yes,” said Mrs. Burlingame, with a 
grateful glance and a tremendous sigh of 
relief. ‘Now that I think of it, Mr. Raffles 
Holmes—that was it. I—er—I remember 
perfectly that—er—that I didn’t wear it at 
all the night of my little dinner, and that I 
did leave it behind me when I left town.’ ” 

“Humph!” said I. “That may account 
for the extra $2500—” 

“It may,” said Raffles Holmes, pursing 
his lips into a deprecatory smile. 

To be Continued. 


Agriculture Sweden’s Mainstay 


Tue difference in the industrial char- 
acter of the population of Sweden and 
Norway is shown by the fact that in 
Sweden the mainstay of the popula- 
tion is still agriculture, with its cognate 
branches, while in Norway the importance 
of agriculture is about the same as that 
of the fisheries, each of which industries, 
according to official estimates, furnishes an 
annual product of about 15 million dollars, 
or about 10 per cent. of the annual national 
income. The average value of the principal 
cereal productions in Sweden for the years 
1898-1902 is stated at $65,338,000. 
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An Outing 


in Wisconsin is counted 
the rarest pleasure that 
can come to the man or 
woman who wants to get away from the rush 
and crush of the city. There is one right 
way to go—The 


Wisconsin Central 
Railway 


betwoeri CHICAGO and ST. PAUL. 


Mustrated\booklets, descriptive of Ose Hundred 
Wisconsin Summer Resorts, mailed free on request. 


JAS. C. POND 


Pullman Sleepers 


General Passenger Agent 
Cafe Parlor Cars MILWAUKEE 
Free Reclining Chair Cars WIs. 


Service - System - Safety 
LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Auburndale, Mass. 

Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of 
girls that make it an extraordinary school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses 
in Domestic Economy and Applied Housekeeping. Lessons 
in Sewing, Cooking, Dress Cutting. Home Sanitation, Con- 
versation and Walking — all without extra cost. 
advantages in Music and Art. 10 miles from Boston. ‘rite 
for catalogue. 

©. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


DOWDEN'S SHAKESPEARE 


SHAKES PEARE 
HIS MIND AND ART’’ 


By EDWARD DOWDEN 
368 pages, Cloth, $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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WRITE TO THESE TWO 


NATIONAL BANKS 


for information about the limited issue of 6% Cumulative, 
Participating, Preferred Stock of the 


Consolidated Manufacturing 


Company 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


Yale Automobiles, Yale -California 


Motor Cycles, and Yale Bicycles 


The Consolidated Manufacturing Company is the 
largest aggregation of private manufacturing plants in 
Toledo. 


Its actual and active assets amount to $879,299.82. 

From its three combined factories are turned out 
annually at a profit not only the special products named 
above, but a vast quantity of steel forgings and castings, 
pressed steel 7s: tools, machinery, etc. 

Its present volume of business exceeds $600,000 per 
year, and its products are soldall over the civilized globe. 

It enjoys a prestige and good will of the highest and 
most desirable type, and the men associated in the con- 
duct of the Company’s business are among the very first 
citizens of Toledo. 

To meet an enormously increased demand the Com- 
pany is issuing $500,000 worth of Cumulative, Partici- 
pating, Preferred Stock of which a limited amount is 
available for general allotment; the remainder having 
been subscribed by Toledo capital. 

This stock enjoys extraordinary privileges, and is far 
superior to the usual type of industrial securities. 
PREFERRED It will be a first lien on assets of 

about double the par value of the 
stock, and no other lien can be created. 


CUMULATIVE Its dividends cannot be scaled 


nor evaded by any process. 
This stock will share in all 

PARTICIPATING profits after the Common 
Stock shall have received a 6% dividend. It will aggre- 
gate an annual profit of 10% or more—or create valuable 
surplus. 

Under the laws of Ohio taxes are not 
NO TAXES required upon capital stock. The 
claims of the State are satisfied by the Company. 

- It is expressly provid 

NO ASSESSMENTS that this stock shall 
free from assessments of any nature. 

This is the straightforward proposition of a going 
concern producing a special sort of products that now 
possess a national-reputatfon. It requires an increased 
capitalization to allow it to accept additional business— 
business that it is now compelled to forego. 

Subscriptions are now invited from the small or large 
investor; in sums from $100 up. Write for booklet D, 
containing full particulars, to either THE FIRST 

ONAL BANK or THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF COMMERCE, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT: 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 

PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 

Sample card, 72 pens different patterns, 

- will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


aye battery charger. 
DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 
145 Beaver Bidg., 


If you have an APPLE AUTOMATIC 
SPARKER your batteries will always pive 
a Strong, hot, steady spark. Owners of 
launches, automobiles or yas engines should 
| write to-day aud learn of this perfect stor- 


Dayton, Ohio 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
ad Best Cough Syrup, ‘l'astes Good. Use 
uw in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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he Future of America 
(Continued from page 1118.) 
reestablish the compromised equilibrium of 
productive forces. 

The nation which ean first set the good 
example and enter the new way is certainly 
the United States, for none is better placed 
to operate this evolution. Its people are 
inestimably favored in having at their dis- 
posal the finest agricultural equipment in 
the world, vast extents of territory, ex- 
cellent soil which can support and enrich 
the new stratum of population ever coming 
to life. Last year the United States nearly 
ran short of bread, and had to borrow wheat 
from their wealthy neighbors in: Canada. 


A Self-supporting Nation 

The agricultural progress of the United 
States has been so rapid, so wonderful, that 
at one period the rest of mankind suspected 
them of planning to flood the world with 
their products, to monopolize the supply, 
and thus ruin the agriculture of other na- 
tions. Europe, alarmed, erected with fev- 
erish haste ramparts of custom - houses to 
stem the tide of the invader. With char- 
acteristic swiftness of conception and exe- 
cution the American took the hint, and did 
not insist. He forthwith changed the gun to 
his other shoulder, and, setting aside for 
a while his agricultural ambitions, leaped 
wildly into industrial production. From 
having depended upon European manufac- 
tures, the United States in less than a 
quarter of a century became self-supporting. 
They next took. the offensive, and became 
one of the most redoubtable of exporters. 
To-day their balance of commerce is the 
first in the world, and one may well wonder 
how much farther they will be able to go. 


Millions for Fruit Exports 

What the United States have done and 
still do daily for agriculture is even the 
best evidence of their economical foresight. 
While their manufacturing industry soared 
to such prodigious heights that everything 
else seemed lost to sight, the Department of 
Agriculture displayed the utmost activity 
in organizing agricultural production on a 
scientific basis and in preparing it for its 
future. To educate particularly, which is 
the key-stone, a practical extension quite 
unequalled in Europe was given. The ex- 
tension of fruit-growing is significant as rep- 
resenting American agricultural develop- 
ment. After sufficing for their enormous do- 
mestic consumption, the United States man- 
aged to send abroad more than $2,000,000 
worth of dried apples, $4,000,000 of fresh 
apples, $713,000 of dried apricots, $465,000 
of oranges, $3,000,000 of prunes, $4,000,000 
of divers fruits, $1,800,000 of tinned fruits, 
or a total of $17,000,000. 

They have taken good care not to sacrifice 
agriculture as England has done, and it sub- 
sists for them as a safety valve. They make 
both branches of production, industrial and 
agricultural, advance side by side, and their 
government has wisely neglected neither. 
Furthermore, this is perhaps the only coun- 
try to-day capable of adapting at will the 
conditions of its production to the demands 
of the economical revolution which we are 
traversing and which menaces all nations 
save America. 


- Concerning Imperialism 

The day is at hand when the United 
States will reap the reward of their long 
effort and many sacrifices in the cause of 
their agricultural power. They can now 
‘weather the tempest menacing their over- 
heated industry, which is incapable of con- 
tinuing an ascensional movement that 
would precipitate a protective coalition of 
all the countries threatened in their indus- 
trial existence. Fortunately, a haven of 
refuge is already prepared. America has 
only to return to its first tradition and ap- 
ply the devouring activity of its popula- 
tion to agriculture, which, though per- 
haps less remunerative than manufactures, 
is firmer and more lasting. The United 
States can for these reasons face the future 
more calmly than any other nation, on the 
one condition of not overrating their suc- 
cess or attempting to dominate the world. 
American imperialism would be quite as 
dangerous for the United States as 1s Eng- 
lish imperialism for Great Britain, or pan- 
Germanism for Germany. 
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The First Turbine Battle-ship 


Tue turbine has been tried with consid- 
erable success in steamships of various 
types from torpedo-boats to transatlantic 
liners, and recently it has been announced 
that a new 18,000-ton battle-ship now build- 
ing for the British navy will have turbine 
machinery. This is of interest in that the 
new vessel will be completed before the 
end of next year, and will consequently be 
the first turbine battle-ship afloat. It is 
hoped that the_same results "in the way of 
economy and efticiency will be obtained as 
in the case of the third-class cruiser Ame-“ 
thyst, recently tested for the British navy, 
and a somewhat similar arrangement of 
high-power and cruising turbines is contem- 
plated for the new battle-ship. 

There are to be four sets of turbines 
mounted on four shafts and operating four 
propellers, each shaft being supplied with 
ahead turbines for high and low pressures 
and also with astern turbines. The battle- 
ship is to mount ten 12-inch guns, and will 
tus have unusually strong offensive power, 
while at the same time, notwithstanding its 
heavy armor, it will have a speed of between 
204% and 21 knots. An interesting feature 
is the use of Babcock and Wilcox water- 
tube boilers, which will supply steam at a 
much higher pressure than has been pre- 
viously employed with turbine steamships. 
This new battle-ship can be properly com- 
pared with the King Edward V1I., completed 
this year, whose speed is 19 knots per hour 
and whose armament consists of four 12-inch 
guns, four 9.2-inch guns, and ten 6-inch 
guns. The new vessel will carry no second- 
ary battery, and is said to be equal to any 
two battle-ships now afloat. 


A Virus for Field-mice 


AN interesting work of the Pasteur In- 
stitute in Paris has been the preparation of 
a virus that has proved most destructive 
to a field pest that has been working havoc 
with the crops in the department of Cha- 
rentes, France. This pest was a_ field 
mouse, or rat, which, after the heavy rains 
of 1902-3, was driven from the low and 
damp pastures and meadows to the higher 
and more cultivated ground, where it has 
multiplied enormously and proved a verita- 
ble plague. Poisonous substances’ were 
equally destructive of domestic animal life 
as of the field-mice, so recourse was had to 
the Pasteur Institute, and a special virus 
was prepared. This produces among the 
animals a contagious disease resembling 
typhoid, but it is innocuous to all animals 
save rats and mice, and to them it is usually 
fatal, in some cases as high a mortality as 
98 per cent. being secured within fifteen 
days. 

The virus is applied by using it with oat 
grain, which is spread on the fields in a 
systematic manner. This is devoured by 
some of the mice, and to them generally 
proves fatal within five days. while other 
animals soon become infected and die in 
turn. The economic uses of the various 
preparations of the Pasteur Institute are 
rapidly increasing, and the benefits are seen 
in commerce and agriculture as well as in 
the relieving of disease. 


Has the Moon’s Surface 
Changed P 


Ir has been asserted that changes on the 
surface of the moon are taking place from 
time to time, and that these changes are 
due to solar radiation. M. Puiseux, of the 
Paris Observatory, has recently given care- 
ful attention to this subject, and has ex- 
amined all observations bearing on the mat- 
ter. As a result he concludes that there 
are no real changes taking place on the sur- 
face of the moon, and explains previous 
visual observations, alleging such effects as 
due to changes in sensitiveness in the retina 
of the eye when viewing the moon, while 
the difference in the appearance of photo- 
graphs he believes is due to varying condi- 
tions under which the different exposures 
are made. 
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The Gambler 


(Continued from page 1127.) 


strange expression, her hazel eyes half closed. 
At last she spoke, but without raising her 
head. 

And you are still waiting for the person 
who will make him see the need for some 
one else?” 

She waited for Barnard’s answer, but it 
did not come. Sensitive to the silence, she 
raised her head. Then her self-consciousness 
left her, superseded by curiosity. As she 
looked up she saw her companion lean for- 
ward and wave a cheerful greeting to the 
occupant of a gondola approaching them 
from the direction of the railway station. 

The passing of the two gondolas occupied 
no more than a couple of minutes. But the 
incidents comprised in some minutes remain 
with us all our lives. The approaching boat 
was a large one, rowed by two gondoliers; 
for, though it had only one passenger, it car- 
ried a pile of luggage, much travel-worn. 
Clodagh’s gyes noted this, but they did so 
very briefly; for instantly the gondola drew 
level with her own, her glance lifted itself to 
the owner of the luggage—the man to whom 
Barnard had waved his greeting. 

She saw him with great distinctness, for 
the early light in Italy is peculiarly pene- 
trating; and her first thought—a purely in- 
stinctive one—was that he possessed a 
sailor’s face. His strong, clean-cut features 
suggested a keen and intimate relationship 
with natural elements; his healthily clear 
skin was tanned by sun and wind; and his 
eves looked out upon the world with the 
quiet reliance that seems a reflection of the 
steadfast ocean. The first impression of the 
man Was vaguely daunting. There was some- 
thing self-contained, even cold, in the erect 
pose of his tall, muscular figure. Then, quite 
unexpectedly, his critic gained a new im- 


pression of him. As the gondolas passed 
each other he leaned forward in his seat. 


and his thin, clean-shaven -lips parted in a 
very pleasant smile. 

“ Ubiquitous as usual, Barnard!” he call- 
ed, in a strong, fresh voice. “I might have 
known you would be the first man I should 
run across!” 

He raised his cap, and Clodagh saw that 
his hair was crisp, close-cut, and very fair, 
giving an agreeable touch of youthfulness 
to his sunburnt face. 

Barnard laughed, and responded with some 
words of welcome. 

The stranger smiled and nodded. 

“Come round and see me this afternoon!” 
he cried, as the gondolas drew apart. “ I’m 
staying at the Franieli!” 

“Who was that?” Clodagh asked, involun- 
tarily, as the stranger’s boat glided out of 
sight. Then she blushed suddenly. “ Why 
are you laughing?” she demanded. 

Barnard smiled, 

“TIT am not laughing, Mrs. Milbanke,” he 
murmured, “TIT assure you I am not laugh- 
ing. It is the merest smile at nature’s little 
hit of stage management. That interestingly 
bronzed young Englishman is Sir Walter 
Gore!” 

To be Continued, 


A Perpetual Calendar 


NOTWITHSTANDING the disastrous results 
attending the attempts of French scientists 
at the time of the Revolution to reform the 
calendar, this subject seems still to interest 
certain individuals, and the most recent 
proposition comes from M. Camille Flam- 
marion, the well-known astronomer, who in- 
tends to recommend to the French Cham- 
her of Deputies a bill to make compulsory 
a new calendar he has devised. M. Flam- 
marion would commence the year at March 
21. the vernal equinox, and ‘divide it into 
quarters, each containing two months of 
thirty days and one month of thirty-one 
days. Consequently the year would consist 
of 364 days, and there would remain an 
extra, or fé te, day which would not belong 
fo any single month. Leap-years would be 
marked by two such féte-days. The new 
calendar is so designed that the same dates 
would always occur on the same days of 
the week, and one calendar would answer 
for every year. 
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I want to send you, 


what of a crank on 
the subject of 
Smoke, | have ab- 
sorbed in the last 
ten years or so con- 
siderable special in- 
formation that will 
appeal to other 
cranks — (which is 
another name for con- 
noisseurs). 

Until six months ago I had 
about as little idea of making a 
business of my fad as a man could 
have. But that’s neither here nor 
there—I have done it. Now I want 
to get in touch with people who appre- 
ciate a good cigarette. To such | promise 
nothing short of a revelation in smoke luxury. 
As sole distributor for the famous 


KOMPANIJA MAKAROFF 
RUSSIAN CIGARETTES, 


I have something which I know ninety-nine good 
judges in a hundred will prefer to anything they have 
ever smoked. have five grades, each made in three 
sizes, and at prices from $1.00 to $6.00 per hundred. 
sell to consumers, first-class clubs and hotels and to fine 
retail stores. I guarantee satisfaction. 

For a dollar I will send you ten each of the La 
Czarina, Czarevitch and Czar sizes in the “ Makaroff 
Special” brand, a favorite blend, of exquisite smoking 
quality. I can ‘and will “put you right” on cigarettes if 
you will give me the opportunity. 


JAMES HOWARD KEHLER, 859 Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


Into the skin where the irritation starts—not a sticky surface 


covenng — This is one of the features that 
Woodbury’s Facial Cream 

Send 10 as. for macens of all four preparations. 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Sole Licensee, Cincinnati, O. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MININC HERALD. leading 


mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 
immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


Some very interesting privileges are 
presented for the enjoyment of travelers 
over the Laxe Snore & Micnican 
Soutuern Ry. this summer, as follows: 


Stop-over at ~s Falls for a period not 
to exceed ten day 

Stop-over at Westfield, N. Y., for a visit to 
Lake Chautauqua. 

Stop-over at Sandusky for a side trip visit to 
Put-in-Bay and Cedar Point. 

Option of traveling by boat or _ ay ed 
way. between Cleveland and Buffalo 
not apply on tickets sold locally between 
those cities. 

Option of traveling between Albany and 
New York City, either way, on Hudson River 
(day or night) boats, or rail on New York 


Central. 
These matters are explained in folder, 
“Travel Privileges,” sent free on request. 


As a route for vacation journeys the 
Laxe Suore is unexcelled, reaching 
practically, by its through trains or di- 
rect connections, all the leading summer 
places east and west. 

The widespread popularity of the 
Lake Snore isa matter of much com- 
ment; the explanation is simple— it 
maintains in the highest degree of per- 
fection everything that enters into the 
successful operation of its train service, 
so that its patrons travel safely, com- 
fortably tly. 

For any desired ‘partiadings address 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
HicaGo, ILL. 

A. J. SMITH, General Passenger Agent 

CLevetann, Onto. 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 


THE Auprr CompANy oF New YorK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T. PERINE, 
JOHN |. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and | ,en. Manawer. 
GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer. 
Investigations for 


Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


‘Arcade Balding! 
Arcade Buildin 
tsth and Market 


Chicago, 
N. Y. Life Building, 
La Salle anci Monrve Sts. 


MORTON TRUST COM PANY 


38 NASSAU STREET, 


Capital = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = = 


NEW YORK 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, 


THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
CHARLES H. ALLEN, Vice-President 


President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, Vice-President 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 


CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 


Henry M. FLAGLER, 
G. G. Haven, 

James N. Jaxvin, 
Watcter S. JounstTon, 
A. D. 
Joserun Larocove, 


Joun Jacos AsTor. 
Cuarces H. 
Grorce F. Baker, 
Epwarp J. Berwitnpb, 
Freperic CROMWELL, 
James B. Duxe, 


D. O. Mitts, 

Levit P. Morton, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
W. G. OaKman, 
Samuewt Rea, 
Winturoe RuTHERFURD, 


Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Jacos H. Scurrr, 

Joun SLoaneg, 
VALENTINE P. SNYDER, 
Harry Payne WuHitney. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Lavi P. Moxrton, 
Tuomas F. Ryan, 
Cuaries H. ALLEN, 
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Epwarp J. Berwinp, 
G. G AVEN, 


James N. Jarvis, 
Jacos H. Scnrrr, 
Harry Payne WuHitney. 
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